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TOTAL ABSTINENCE 


and Biblical Principles 


ROLAND H. 


Wh regard to the use of alcoholic beverages, my 
practice and teaching are those of total abstinence. 
[his stand is based on biblical principles, but I 
am free to confess that it is not based on biblical pre- 
cepts or biblical practice. Both the Old and the New 
Testaments enjoin moderation rather than total absti- 
nence. How then can one describe one’s position as 
biblical if it goes beyond the Bible? 

An analogy is to be found in the case of slavery. No- 
where in the Bible is the institution condemned, and 
trom the time of the patriarchs to Philemon the 
worthies of both dispensations owned slaves. Many of 
the injunctions addressed in the New Testament to 
servants, according to the older versions, are correctly 
directed in the Revised Standard Version to slaves. 
he defenders of slavery in the South before the war 
made out a very plausible case from the Bible. There- 
upon the Quaker historian Henry C. Lea satirized their 
plea by making an equally good case in all apparent 
seriousness for polygamy, which was practiced in the 
Old Testament and nowhere expressly forbidden in the 
New Testament. Yet few in this land today would 
tail to agree that Christian principles require alike the 
emancipation of slaves and the abandonment of polyg- 
amy. Similarly one may argue that Christian principles 
call for abstinence from intoxicating beverages. 


SPIRIT AGAINST LETTER 


Yet an exegesis which deduces from Christian prin- 
ciples a position at variance with early Christian prac- 
tice may well appear strained. This is the old question 
of the spirit against the letter, the question whether the 
Bible is a code of laws or an enunciation of principles. 
The Old Testament itself discloses both views. The 
Pentateuch is the Torah, the Law, whereas Jeremiah 
called for a New Covenant graven not on tables of 
stone, but on hearts of flesh. Judaism tended, how- 
ever, to forget the prophets and to build up the law as 
the only feasible focus for the religious life of the 


Roland H. tine is Professor of Ecclesiastical History at 
Yale Divinity School. He holds the Ph. D. from Yale Univer- 
sity. Among his published works are: Here I Stand, A Life of 
Martin Luther (1950) and Yale and the Ministry (1957). 
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people. Christianity rebelled against the legalism of 
Judaism. Jesus transgressed the laws of the Sabbath 
and Paul declared the law to be abrogated. But legal- 
ism crept speedily again into Christianity. The precepts 
of Jesus were treated as legal demands and the Church 
in the Middle Ages built up so many regulations about 
holy days and clean and unclean foods that Christianity 
had come to resemble closely the Judaism of Jesus’ day. 


ANOTHER CYCLE 


The Reformation was another revolt. The rules were 
abrogated, but the cycle recommenced. The Bible was 
so potent a weapon in combating the church that it 
soon came to be seated in a position of rigid authority. 
The first stage was to say that whatever the Bible did 
not prohibit might be allowed. The second was to say 
that whatever the Bible did not enjoin must be rejected. 
And the third was to say that whatever the Bible at 
any point enjoined must be reinstated. Hence in some 
quarters the restoration of polygamy and in Puritan 
England the revival of a rigid Sabbatarianism. The 
final stage in biblicism was not openly recognized. It 
consisted in imposing upon the Bible a meaning which 
would justify current practices actually adopted on non- 
biblical grounds. For example, George Fox refused to 
lift a hat as a mark of deference to persons in authority. 
His real motive was social equalitarianism, but when 
challenged for a biblical warrant he replied, “Shadrach, 
Meshach and Abednego were cast into the midst of 
the burning fiery furnace with their coats and their 
hose and their hats on.” 

More insidious has been the use of this method by 
the temperance reformers of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries to wrest the meaning of Scripture in 
order to find in it an explicit warrant for their practice. 
Since several words, used in the Hebrew and in the 
Greek of the Old and New Testaments, describe drinks 
of juice, the assumption has been that some referred to 
fermented and some to unfermented beverages and that 
wherever a drink was commended or not condemned, it 
must have been nonalcoholic. 

The validity of this contention can be tested only 
through an examination of the meaning of words, but 
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prior to a philological study one must take into account 
the ethical presuppositions of Judaism and Christianity 
which conditioned the meaning of words. Their atti- 
tude toward the use of alcoholic beverages is not iso- 
lated, but is a part of an entire attitude to life. These 
religions may be described as life afirming and morally 
disciplined. They are to be contrasted with religions 
which are, on the one hand, orgiastic and, on the other 
hand, ascetic. Orgiastic religions believe that God is to 
be discovered primarily within the processes of nature, 
particularly those of fertility and fermentation. Com- 
munion with God is sought by eating the flesh or blood 
of an animal in which the god supposedly dwells, or 
through the excitations of sex and intoxication. 

The contrast to the orgiastic religion is the ascetic, 
which regards all things physical as evil and as unfit 
vehicles for the communication of the divine. The 
body is defiling, especially the dead body and blood. 
That which excites the body, such as the sexual act 
and inebriation, are likewise defiling. Quite commonly 
religions of this type demand celibacy, vegetarianism 
and total abstinence. Judaism and Christianity at cer- 
tain points reveal tendencies in this direction, but the 
main line of both is not ascetic. 


AFFIRMATIVE ATTITUDE 


Judaism and Christianity are affirmative in their 
attitude to life. The Old Testament declares that God 
made the world and saw that it was good. Ascetic 
religions regard the world as evil and frequently assign 
its creation to a malevolent deity. But the Jewish- 
Christian tradition looks upon the creation as originally 
good. Corruption of the good ensued. After, not be- 
fore the creation, came the fall. Because of this cor- 
ruption in man, not in nature, certain restrictions have 
to be placed upon the use of nature. Hence life must 
be disciplined. These two words characterize the 
Jewish-Christian attitude to life, affirmative and disci- 
plined. 

This being so, one would scarcely expect to find total 
abstinence enjoined as an absolute rule, certainly not 
on ascetic grounds. We should certainly expect to find 
drunkenness and all excess condemned. What we do 
find in fact is the inculcation of moderation. 

But the temperance reformers would not have it so. 
The attempt has been made to give another sense to 
Scripture. This was done by making distinctions as to 
the meaning of the words used for beverages in the Old 
Testament and in the New. In each, two words are 
in primary use—in Hebrew yayin and tirosh, in Greek 
oinos and gleukos. The contention is that in each 
language the one word refers to unfermented and the 
other to fermented juice and that only the unfermented 
is approved. 

A careful study of the context in which these words 
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occur does not bear out the distinction. In Hebrew 
tirosh is the word alleged to represent unfermented 
grape juice. The various usages of the word indicate 
that it does mean the juice of the grape whether in 
the grape or in the vat. It is the raw product out of 
which wine is made as bread is made out of flour. 
Tirosh is commonly translated “new wine.” But this is 
not to say that it was not intoxicating. We have one 
passage in which very clearly is was so regarded. 
Hosea says, “Whoredom and yayin and tirosh take 
away the understanding” (4:11). Here tirosh is dis- 
tinguished from yayin but both are compared to for- 
nication. 

With regard to yayin there is no question that it was 
intoxicating. Noah drank of the yayin and was drunken 
(Gen. 9:20-21). The daughters of Lot made their 
father drunk with yayin (Gen. 19:32-35). Eli said to 
Hannah, “How long wilt thou be drunken? put away 
thy yayin from thee” (I Sam. 1:14). 

Such drunkenness was roundly condemned alike in 
Proverbs and in the prophets (Prov. 20:1; 23:29-32; 
Isa. 28:1-7; Joel 1:5; Hab. 2:5). 

But if the temperance interpreters were correct, yayin 
should be universally condemned; but such is not the 
case. The lover in the Song of Solomon sings to her 
beloved, “Thy love is better than yayin” (1:2). 

The clearest passage is in the 104th Psalm: “He 
causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, and herb for 
the service of man; that he may bring forth food out 
of the earth, and yayin that maketh glad the heart of 
man, and oil to make his face to shine, and bread that 
strengtheneth man’s heart” (vs. 14). 

And then there is the great passage in the prophet 
Isaiah: “Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters, and he that hath no money; come ye, buy and 
eat; yea, come, buy yayin and milk without money and 
without price” (55:1). 

As far as the words are concerned, the attempt to 
distinguish between a fermented wine which is con- 
demned and an unfermented which is approved simply 
will not hold. The temperance interpreters are driven 
to say quite arbitrarily that whatever is approved must 
be unfermented. 


NEW TESTAMENT CONTEXT 


The attempt to find a distinction between two kinds 
of beverage in the New Testament, the one intoxicating 
and the other unintoxicating, likewise breaks down. 
The Greek equivalent of the Hebrew tirosh is gleukos. 
The word is used once in the New Testament and 
the context certainly indicates that it was intoxicating. 
The occasion was the preaching with tongues at Pente- 
cost. Some of the bystanders were amazed. Others 
mocked saying, “They are filled with gleukos” (Acts 
2:13). What point was there in the sneer if it meant 
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that these men were talking gibberish because they 
had had grape juice for breakfast? 

The common word for wine in the New Testament 
is oinos. This is the Hebrew yayin. As in the Old 
Testament only the abuse and not the use is con- 
demned. Drunkenness is of course reproved. Our 
Master said, “Take heed to yourselves lest haply your 
hearts be overcharged with surfeiting, and drunken- 
ness .. .” (Luke 21:34). Again the servant who in 
his lord’s absence began to beat the other servants, to 
eat and drink and be drunken, was to receive his portion 
with the unfaithful (Luke 12:45-46, Mt. 24:45-51). 

The apostle Paul was shocked that at the love feast 
one was hungry and another drunken (I Cor. 11:21). 
His corrective for this disorder was not an absolute 
prohibition, but that he who was hungry and presum- 
ably by the same token he who was thirsty should first 
be satisfied at home before coming to the assembly (1 
Cor. 11:34). Again he enjoined, “Let us walk becom- 
ingly, as in the day; not in revelling and drunken- 
ness .. .” (Rom. 13:13). The pastoral Epistles require 
that bishops should not be quarrelsome over wine (I 
Tim. 3:3); that elderly women should not be enslaved 
to too much wine (Titus 2:3), and I Peter condemns 
winebibbings (4:3). 

(An excellent treatment on the historical side of the 
issue is that of Irving Woodworth Raymond, “The 
Teaching of the Early Church on the Use of Wine 
and Strong Drink,” Columbia, Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law, Number 286, 1927.) 


USE OF WINE 


But the use of wine is nowhere subject to prohibition 
whether in precept or in practice. Jesus was contrasted 
with John the Baptist who had taken a Nazarite vow: 
“John the Baptist is come eating no bread nor drinking 
wine; and ye say, he hath a demon. The Son of man 
is come eating and drinking; and ye say, Behold, a 
gluttonous man, and a winebibber, . . .” (Luke 7:33- 
34). Surely this reproach would have been without 
point if Jesus were consuming only grape juice. 

The temperance interpreters have maintained that 
the wine into which water was turned at the wedding 
feast at Cana must have been unintoxicating. But can 
one suppose that the guests at an oriental wedding, hav- 
ing already freely imbibed, would have considered the 
last wine to be the best if it were unfermented? 

Finally the wine used at the Lord’s Supper must 
have been fermented unless Jesus was going flatly 
counter to current Jewish usage. The word wine, by 
the way, is not used in the accounts of the Lord’s 
Supper. Its presence is inferred from the references 
to the cup. 

The apostle Paul recommended to Timothy that he 


be no longer a drinker of water, but use a little wine 





for his stomach’s sake (I Tim. 5:23). 


The case is so abundantly clear that so lengthy a 
refutation might well appear superfluous. One notes 
that the contributors to Kittel’s Theologisches W érter- 
buch do not so much as consider whether oinos might 
have been unfermented, nor whether nepho could have 
meant “totally abstinent” rather than simply “not 
drunk.” The only reason I have discussed the matter 
at such length is that in this country biblical literalists 
still persist in their effort to make of the Bible a book 
enjoining total abstinence. It is argued that since in- 
toxicating wine is a drink of death and Christ is the 
Lord of life, he simply cannot have turned water into 
intoxicating wine. There is really no use in discussing 
the meaning of words in that case. The matter is settled 


by the presuppositions. 
NEED FOR TOTAL ABSTINENCE 


Nevertheless a sound case can be made for total absti- 
nence on the basis of biblical principles. These prin- 
ciples have to be applied and reapplied to new sets of 
circumstances, and what may have been legitimately 
permissible in one era ceases to be in another. Before 
considering these principles, we do well to recall the 
difference between the situation in biblical times and 
our own. 

Drunkenness of course existed in biblical times and 
was condemned, but it was not so rampant as in our 
day because we have made such technological advance. 
First, the discovery of distillation has rendered possible 
an enormous increase in the alcoholic content of bev- 
erages. Secondly, an industry has arisen which depends 
for its existence on an expanding consumption of alco- 
hol. Thirdly, the temptation to excess has been in- 
creased by all of the new strains involved in modern 
living, and finally menace of inebriation is greater in a 
society where any blunting of extreme alertness may 
result in serious accidents. 

Whereas in antiquity drunkenness was certainly to 
be condemned as a destroyer of judgment and a breeder 
of crime, today in the United States alcoholism is one 
of our major social problems. In 1949 Dr. Jellenik 
compiled statistics which added up to nearly four mil- 
lion alcoholics in this country, to be exact the number 
was 3,852,000. Of these 3,276,000 were male and 
576,000 were female. The alcoholic is defined as one 
for whom the craving for alcohol has become a disease 
and who consumes so much as to be recurrently in- 
capacitated for work. CE. M. Jellenik, Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Alcoholic Studies, XVIII, June, 1952, pp. 215- 
218.) 

Selden Bacon, writing in 1951, considered the above 
estimates conservative. He reported also on the finan- 
cial losses to industry in the year 1946. The most mod- 
erate estimate was a billion dollars. Other “seriously 
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considered estimates ran to more than ten times that 
figure” (The Civitan Magazine, March 1951, pp. 1-8). 

Surgeons report their heaviest time to be on week- 
ends, because of the higher number of automobile acci- 
dents in which alcohol is a very frequent causative fac- 
tor. Ministers must give an inordinate amount of time 
to the endeavor to keep married couples together in 
cases where alcohol makes it almost imperative for them 
to live apart. 

Recent investigations have taught us that alcohol is 
not a stimulant, but a sedative which relaxes the con- 
trols of intelligence and will. The consumption of 
alcohol may develop into the disease known as alcohol- 
ism. Some persons by reason of personality factors, per- 
haps physical factors, are predisposed to this disease. 
No one can tell in advance whether he is of this type. 
He can find out only by getting well on the road toward 
alcoholism, and then to stop is a frightful struggle. 

This is the situation as described by sober investigators. 
lo this situation biblical principles must be brought to 
bear. The first principle is this: “Know ye not that 
your bodies are members of Christ? . . . know ye not 
that your body is a temple of the Holy Spirit . . . ?” 
(I Cor. 6:15 and 19). Certainly of themselves these 
tests do not require total abstinence. The question is, 
what does dishonor the body? Many will hold that a 
moderate use of alcoholic beverages is no dishonor, but 
others will reply that although a moderate use under 
carefully controlled conditions is no dishonor, never- 
theless the moderate can lead to the immoderate, and 
the consequences of immoderate use in our highly 
mechanized society are so drastic that one is wise to 
preclude the possibility of excess by refraining from 
the moderate which may lead to it. 

The second great biblical principle is consideration 
tor the weaker brother. The classic passage is in Romans 
14: 


Let us not therefore judge one another any more. One man 
hath faith to eat all things, but he that is weak eateth herbs. 
Let not him that eateth set at naught him that eateth not; 
and let not him that eateth not judge him that eateth. . . . Let 
us not therefore judge one another any more; but judge ye 
this rather, that no man put a stumblingblock in his brother's 
way. . . . I know, and am persuaded in the Lord Jesus that 
nothing is unclean of itself; save that to him who accounteth 
anything to be unclean, to him it is unclean. For if because 
of meat thy brother is grieved, thou walkest no longer in love. 
.. . Overthrow not for meat’s sake the work of God... . It 
is good not to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor to do anything 
whereby thy brother stumbleth. 


Apparently there were in the early Christian com- 
munity those who abstained not simply from meat and 
wine polluted by having been offered to idols, but from 
all meat and from all wine. They were vegetarians 
and aquarians. The apostle regarded them as weak. 
Nevertheless they were to receive consideration, and 
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the strong should adopt the practice of the weak rather 
than give offense. 

If we translate these precepts into the terms of our 
situation, we may say that there are some who are 
capable of drinking in moderation, but others either 
for physical or psychological reasons are in danger of 
the Lost Weekend. For the sake of such people, those 
who can drink without excess should abstain in order 
to create a social environment in which abstinence is 
not an act of courage but accepted behavior. 

The apostle Paul did not draw this specific inference. 
He was not legislating. He was enunciating principles. 
These two principles, that our bodies are the temples 
of the Holy Spirit and that the strong should accom- 
modate themselves to the weak, are the biblical grounds 
on which I base my practice and teaching of total 
abstinence. END 


In the Midst of Life, 
I Petition Thee 


If, in the delusion of contentment, I forget Thee; 
In the hypnotic pleasure of Rachmaninoff’s Concerto, 
And in the sweetened mental death of happy home; 


Forgive, O Lord. 





And if, in the ecstatic rapture of Marlowe's mighty line, 

And the nous stirring interest of Kierkegaard’s 
Panegyric upon Abraham; 

I forget Thee, or mistake Thee for the good, the 
beautiful or the true, 

Forgive, O Lord. 


And lest I confuse the Creator with the Created, send 
me understanding, 

O Lord; lest in the joy of living with good books, 
beautiful music 

And true philosophy, I make Plato’s or Aristotle’s or 
Aquinas’ mistake, 

And confess the Holy One of Jesus’ revelation 

As one of the categories of His creation, and miss the 
Maker 

Behind the made. 


Give then, O Lord, true gnosis of Thee, 
(Not in the hope that knowledge can or ever will save), 
But that, in the joy of perfect self-surrender, 
J may know true fellowship with Thy Son, 
And full acceptance of the world, my fellowman, and 
death, 
That only doorway to Thyself. 
Joun C. Cooper 
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tT year the brewing industry proudly notes many 
of its accomplishments since the time of its rebirth, 
25 years ago. The distilling industry also joins with 
the brewers in celebration of the repeal of the 18th 
Amendment, an occasion “which should be meaning- 
ful not only to brewers (and distillers) but also to mil- 
lions of others who have benefited from relegalization.” 
So spoke the president and chairman of the U. S. 
Brewers Foundation, E. V. Lahey, a few months ago. 

He pointed out that the national economy at the 
time of repeal in 1933 was suffering the “deevest de- 
pression of the century” and that relegalization of the 
liquor trafic had brought billions of new taxes to the 
government, and billions of dollars to American farmers 
and workers. Beyond this, he implied, the industry 
should be grateful that 22 per cent of the beer custom- 
ers are women, that the tavern is now a respectable 
place, that the tavern operator is “a good citizen and a 
credit to his community,” and that “a good job has 
been done in keeping the public sold on the premise 
that the operation of breweries and taverns is com- 
patible with the American way of life.” 


BLESSING OR BANE? 


Chis 25th anniversary of repeal is not solely of interest 
to the liquor industry, however. It is also an excellent 
time for concerned persons to study the liquor ledger 
and find out for themselves whether the return of legal 
traf has been a blessing or a bane to our people. 

What is the nature and philosophy of the liquor 
trafhe? Its product is ethyl alcohol—bottled, advertised 
and sold in a thousand varieties of color, favor and 
dilution. In every alcoholic product from applejack 
to vodka, ethyl alcohol is that colorless, merciless intoxi- 
cant and anesthetic that wrecks cars, homes and human 
lives. It is what a great scientist defines as “a destroyer 
of personality.” The huge profit from the sale of this 
ethyl alcohol is the chief reason for the existence of 
liquor traffic. 

No other group tries harder to claim respectability 


Clayton M. Wallace is Executive Director of the National 
Temperance League, Inc. He edits The American Issue and 
[he Alcohol Education Digest. He is a frequent speaker on 
temperance subjects in churches throughout the country. 





Liquor, Legality and License 


CLAYTON M. WALLACE 


than does the liquor traffic, and no organization is more 
mocked at every turn by crime, economic waste, high- 
way wreckage and a sorry retinue of 5,000,000 men and 
women alcoholics. 


NOT THEIR BROTHERS’ KEEPERS 
What precisely is the philosophy behind this traffic? 


What manner of men are those who compose it? How 
do they justify their life work? Were we to interview 
a typical distiller or brewer we might well expect him 
to say, “Why, certainly we are in a legal business. If 
we don’t make and sell liquor, someone else will, and 
we might as well get the profits. Of course, we're aware 
that people get into trouble through the use of it, but 
they ought to know when to quit. If they’re going to 
drink too much that’s their hard luck. What about 
highway accidents? We've as much legal right to sell 
whiskey as auto makers to sell cars. Autos kill people, 
don’t they? Are we going to ask that companies quit 
making cars? And about alcoholics. We are not respon- 
sible for them. They're just people who can’t take it. 
If they didn’t get liquor, they'd go bad in some other 
way. Besides, we're willing to use some of the exorbi- 
tant taxes we pay to rehabilitate the alcoholic. Now, 
what more can one ask? We're as legal and respectable 
a business as any.” 

In the face of that argument, let us present the facts. 
No other commercial enterprise has required so many 
municipal, county, state and federal laws, ordinances 
and regulations to check the damaging influence upon 
modern society as the liquor enterprise has. The liquor 
trafic in our nation’s history has required two amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States to reduce 
or eliminate just the harmful effects. 

If liquor traffic is a legal business, then for these 
reasons alone it is in an entirely different category 
than any other business in America. It is a privileged 
business, permitted to operate in certain areas, and only 
by the sufferance of the people. Three-fourths of the 
states have local option laws which give to people of 
counties or local areas the right to ban the sale of alco- 
holic beverages. Under these laws the people in about 
one-third of our counties have banned the sale of suct. 
beverages. Of course, they do not ban the sale of 
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bread, shoes, automobiles or gasoline; these are essen- 
tial and useful commodities. But alcoholic beverages 
are not only nonessential, they are dangerous; and that 
is why their sale may be banned by vote, and that is 
why the 21st Amendment allows the people of any 
state to deal with them as they see fit, including total 
prohibition if that is their desire. 


DEFINITE LIABILITY 


What about the revenue from these products? Is this 
not important? Certainly it is, but not as an asset. 
Liquor taxes are actually “liability” taxes. For every 
dollar they bring in to the government, from four to 
twelve dollars must be paid for police, jail, court, wel- 
fare and rehabilitation by the tax-paying public. An 
official study made by the commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts 15 years ago showed an income of 13 million 
dollars to the state from liquor, with direct costs of 
drunkenness to the state, 61 million, or over 4 to 1. 
These figures did not include the indirect costs of ab- 
senteeism and economic losses. 

Last year the American people spent over 10 billion 
dollars for alcoholic beverages. Let us assume that 
5 billion of that were taxes, and the other 5 billion 
went for grain, labor, bottling, transportation and ad- 
vertising. This 5 billion, of course, could better have 
been spent for wholesome products. Therefore, were 
we to add to that lost 5 billion another 20 billion (4 x 5 
billion for taxes, representing cost of taking care of 
liquor damage based on Massachusetts figures), we 
would have a minimum liability of 25 billion dollars as 
against 5 billion brought in as revenue. In other words, 
we would spend $5 to collect $1 in taxes. 

And then there are the broken Repeal promises— 
that the bootlegger would disappear, and that the saloon 
would be forever abolished. But bootlegging thrives 
today in wet states as well as dry, and in place of 
saloons there are close to half a million taverns, cock- 
tail lounges, night clubs and liquor stores where ethyl 
alcohol is sold by bottle, barrel, can or glass. 


NO MORAL CONCERN 


What about the broken promises concerning adver- 
tising? Pierre S. Dupont, a staunch Repeal advocate, 
stated in 1931 that “advertising is one of the most 
fruitful means of increasing business and promoting 
sales. As it is the policy of this country to reduce sales 
of liquor, no advertising of any kind should be per- 
mitted to manufacturers or sellers.” Yet today, simply 
because it is now a legal business, the liquor traffic 
spends an estimated four hundred million in adver- 
tising for beer, wine, and other liquors. And because 
it apparently lacks any social or moral concern, it is 
advertising its wares as if they were safe, wholesome 


and beneficial. This is why the liquor traffic can be 
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called a corrosive evil in modern society. 

One of the great concerns of the church has been a 
ceaseless activity on the part of liquor people to recruit 
new patrons. As alcoholics and older customers die off, 
they must be replaced. The liquor traffic, therefore, 
though it protests its innocence, aims much of its ad- 
vertising at young adults, and is influencing teen-agers 
as well. 

Because of its inferiority complex due to the stigma 
and restrictions that have been connected with it, the 
industry works hard to throw an aura of respectability 
about itself. This effort extends all the way from local 
tavern owners’ participation in Community Chest and 
Red Cross drives to intimate contacts with officials high 
up in the United States government. 

Much could be said about the close liaison of the 
liquor traffic with military and service installations, 
and alcoholic beverages at NCO and officers’ clubs. 
The U. S. Brewers Foundation representatives con- 
stantly contact top military men to make sure service- 
men have ready access to alcoholic beverages. 

The liquor industry cultivates the closest possible 
business relationships with officials of state liquor 
monopoly systems by playing up the revenue aspect. 
It promotes close ties with manufacturers of containers, 
transport systems and others that benefit from the trade, 
and to the extent that these businesses seek the patron- 
age of the liquor industry, they themselves become 
part of the liquor traffic. 

Particularly menacing is the corrosive influence of 
liquor traffic on the public press and broadcast media 
of the nation. It is well said that “there is a very 
sensitive nerve extending from the liquor advertising 
department to the editorial desk of our great metro- 
politan dailies.” Acceptance of liquor advertising gen- 
erally brings with it a strong, wet editorial policy. 
Similar attitude is evident in radio and television. The 
hiring of popular TV stars like Arthur Godfrey by 
Schlitz, and George Gobel by Pabst, for instance, pays 
big dividends in slanting program content in favor of 
alcoholic consumption. 

Furthermore, the liquor traffic is allowed to deduct 
from taxes all the ordinary and necessary expenses paid 
or incurred during its taxable year in carrying on its 
trade or business. This means that the 400 million 
dollars spent for liquor advertising and “beercasting” 
to persuade and encourage people to drink may be 
deducted by the liquor traffic as a legitimate business 
expense. But persons who contribute to temperance 
organizations which seek constructive temperance leg- 
islation find that their gifts are nondeductible for in- 
come tax purposes. 

In a case before the U. S. Supreme Court right now, 
the liquor traffic is seeking to get tax exemption for 
money spent by its constituency for advertising cam- 
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paigns to block temperance legislation. If the Supreme 
Court rules in favor of the liquor traffic, the latter will 
then have a double advantage. Not only will liquor 
advertising expenses be deductible, but all money spent 
by the traffic to block regulatory or restrictive legislation 
at the national, state or local level will also be tax 
exempt. But persons contributing to national or state 
temperance organizations which engage in legislative 
or lobbying activities would still be unable to claim 
tax exemption on these gifts. 

What can be done to protect society against the cor- 
rosive influence of such a danger? 

First, there ought to exist rigid laws reducing the 


availability of alcoholic beverages. Local option laws 
in many areas ban the sale completely, and under the 
21st Amendment, whole states may vote themselves 
dry whenever a majority of voters decide to do so. 

Second, young people need to be convinced that 
abstinence is the safe and wise way, and the church 
needs to give to its members basic education on the 
effects of alcoholic consumption. 

Society's hope lies in pushing forward to the day 
when men engaged in the liquor traffic will be forced 
to remake their businesses into constructive industries 
producing wholesome and worthy products to the bless- 
ing and benefit of all men. END 





You Can Help The Alcoholic 


G. AIKEN 


y don’t know me, but my husband (wife, friend 

or relative) is drunk and we have pretty well come 

to the end of our rope and we can’t stand it any longer 

and we don’t know what to do. What do you suggest 
a 

Most of us who have been in the pastorate for any 
length of time know what it is to receive a call like this 
and today such calls come more frequently. There are 
more alcoholics than ever before. Now that the disease 
has been brought into the open through education, the 
likelihood of any minister receiving such a call is becom- 
ing immeasurably increased. 

Few of us any longer hold to the opinion expressed 
by one pastor of a large city church not long ago: “We 
don’t have that problem in our congregation.” The 
good brother, who declared he knew no alcoholics, no 
longer represents any considerable proportion of the 
clergy. Today, most of us have witnessed the agony 
associated with the problem and have known the frus- 
tration of trying to deal with it. Somewhere in our 
experience—if our people believed that they could come 
to us for help—we have met one or more of the 5,000, 
000 or so chronic alcoholics who, with their slightly 
more independent brethren, the 7,000,000 or so prob- 
lem drinkers, careen their way across our land. 


What are we to do about them? That depends on 


G. Aiken Taylor is Minister of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Alexandria, Louisiana. He holds the Ph.D. degree from 
Duke University. He is author of A Sober Faith; Religion 
and Alcoholics Anonymous and St. Luke’s Life of Jesus. 


TAYLOR 


several factors, most of which can be recognized and 
analyzed: an accurate estimate of the problem of alco- 
holism, and the condition of the particular alcoholic you 
are trying to help. Each case is a unique experience, 
but there are certain rules of thumb. 


EVALUATION OF THE PROBLEM 


Most authorities agree that chronic alcoholism is a 
condition (some cal] it a disease and the medical pro- 
fession wishes it knew for sure just what to call it) 
which leaves the alcoholic helplessly unable to control 
his drinking. Whether physiological, psychological, 
emotional or what have you, the fact remains that the 
alcoholic is under the power of a compulsion over 
which he has no control by any voluntary means what- 
soever. He drinks because he cannot stop drinking. 
He begs, lies, cheats and steals his way to the next 
drink because he is in the grip of forces stronger than 
his will or his imagination, not because he has been 
refused the truth about his, or his family’s condition. 

A readiness to accept this estimate as factual is essen- 
tial to any help you can give alcoholics. Many pay lip- 
service to the theory that an inebriate of the chronic 
variety is helpless, but then they proceed to talk to him 
man to man as if he has not realized the seriousness of 
his predicament. They ask him to promise this or that, 
and tell him that they are going to hold him to his 
promises. On his part, he insists that he can and will 
follow their advice. But he never realizes he is as sick 
as he really is. It is a part of his sickness that you can- 
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not tell him, or expect him to do anything about. 
But let us get back to the problem posed by the tele- 
phone call at the beginning of this discussion. Your 
inebriate may be in any of several stages of intoxica- 
tion, ranging from the heavy drinking preceding actual 
drunkenness, to delirium tremens at the end, or a heavy 
hangover on the way back. What can be done will 
depend on the particular situation. In any case, one 
who expects to help should have the following informa- 
tion at his fingertips: 

a. He should have the names and addresses of one 
or more doctors who understand the problem of acute 
intoxication of the chronic variety. It may come as a 
surprise to learn that an M.D. is no sign that its owner 
necessarily knows much more than the average layman 
about the intricacies of alcoholism. This is something 
about which very little is known by anybody. Even 
the nature of the “disease” is still an open question. 
Some excellent doctors simply do not have enough in- 
formation or experience in this field. This is one reason 
why many refuse to take alcoholics as patients. 

b. Secondly, it is essential to have the address and 
telephone number of the nearest A.A. group. If that 
address is in the next town, the distance to it should 
be no obstacle. But even more valuable than the address 
of some group would be the names and addresses of 
men and women who are aware of your genuine interest 
in A.A. and know your estimate of a given situation is 
likely to be accurate. You will get cooperation much 
more quickly if the person you call knows that you 
understand what to look for in such a situation. Hence, 
it is really helpful, in preparing for this ministry, to 
take the trouble to attend a few of the A.A. meetings. 

c. It is important to have the address of the nearest 
institution in which an alcoholic may be placed and 
the rules governing admission to it, whether it be a 
hospital, nursing home, asylum or jail. Many hospitals 
—especially of the general or public variety—will not 
admit alcoholics. Hence, the county jail may be the 
only institution available for you at the time. And this 
is not as terrible as it sounds. 

Wherever general hospitals admit alcoholics, it is 
ordinarily over the signature of doctors who have dem- 
onstrated that they know what they are doing and who 
will guarantee that the patient will not become a 
problem. I know of several hospitals that will admit 
alcoholics only for a particular doctor, and then they 
require that the patient be constantly attended by com- 
petent nurses until he is reasonably sober. 

Some hospitals catering specifically to alcoholics re- 
quire that those admitted be fairly sober upon admis- 
sion. Hospitals offering complete rehabilitation pro- 
grams will take only those who come voluntarily and 
who sign a pledge to remain for the full treatment. 
Such institutions will make little or no effort to keep 
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an inebriate who becomes a problem—an important 
thing to remember, incidentally, when recommending 
an institution to the desperate family of a drunk on 
the crest of a big binge. 

But in every state there are one or more institutions, 
usually operated by the state, to which an alcoholic can 
be forcibly committed, if necessary, by order of the 
local superior court and upon the recommendation of 
one or more doctors. These ordinarily take a patient for 
a minimum of 30 days and should be considered as last 
resorts. If the problem is simply one of keeping alcohol 
away from someone long enough to get him sober 
enough to deal with, the county jail may often be a 
good place to put him for a few days. In the county 
where I live, we have some very understanding public 
officials who know what to do for an alcoholic coming 
off a drunk. They will hold one on a minor charge 
for several days if the family pays the nominal cost. 

Armed with the above information, which may be 
gleaned from druggists, welfare officials, Salvation 
Army personnel or police headquarters, you are ready 
to answer your telephone call. When you get there, 
the alcoholic’s condition will determine what happens 
next: Is he (or she) drunk or fairly sober at the mo- 
ment? Is he violent or is he manageable? How long 
has he been on this particular spree? In short, how 
bad are the physical effects of dehydration, etc.? How 
long has it been since he had his last drink, or do the 
signs indicate that he is beginning to fight his way out 
of it? How old is his drinking problem? Someone may 
be looping drunk at the moment yet not be an alcoholic 
at all. Lastly, but most important of all, does he show 
any signs whatever of admitting that he needs hel 
not for the headache of the moment, but for the prob- 
lem of alcoholism—and is willing to swallow his pride 
and ask for it? 


REHABILITATION 


Don’t expect to start right in with rehabilitation when 
you confront your alcoholic. Don’t expect to do much 
of anything, in fact, if he is still drunk. Certainly don’t 
waste your breath talking to him. That can come later 
when he is thinking more clearly. He may be on a 
crying rampage and spilling bitter tears all over the 
carpet, but if he is still intoxicated you simply leave 
him with the thought that you have something for him 
that he needs, and you'll talk about it when he becomes 
sober. This must constitute the basis of your ministry 
to him until the situation is ripe for progressive therapy. 
For his family you have but one word of advice: “Don't 
pamper or coddle him.” Love him, yes, but don’t try 
to protect him from anything (even jail) that will 
hasten the day of reckoning. 

An alcoholic’s drinking can be stopped, but lasting 
effects will come only when he is cooperating in the 
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program. Thus the goal to work towards is his own 
sincere admission that he sees himself helpless, and 
that the stark facts of reality have convinced him, not 
that he must do something about his problem, but that 
he cannot do anything about his problem. This is very 
important. It is an attitude I am talking about, not a 
promise or even an opinion. You cannot help a person 
who still vows and declares that he will do better; you 
cannot help him if he wants to be alone with his shame. 
You can help him only if—and not until—he is willing 
to crawl. 

A man I once had occasion to deal with illustrates 
this point. On the day that I have in mind he was not 
drunk but very sick. He was in the throes of a mon- 
strous hangover following a long drunk. The doctor, 
a very understanding man, and I were sitting in his 
room. He had been off alcohol and under medication 
for about 24 hours. It was only a matter of time before 
he would be all right, but meanwhile he was having 
a rough time of it. Did he want to get over the awful 
taste in his mouth and the gnawing pain in his stomach? 
Surprisingly enough, he did not. He wanted, instead, 
to get drunk again. He made it very plain to the 
doctor and me: 

“I want a drink,” he said. “If you don’t give me one 
I'm going to get one somehow.” 

“Don’t you want to clear up your head and get back 
on your feet?” asked the doctor. 

“I'm afraid of the snakes,” the man whimpered. 

“But I promised you that you would not have 
snakes,” the doctor assured him. “The drugs I have 
given you will safeguard that.” 

“Well, then, I just want a drink,” the man hedged. 

“You mean you would rather get drunk again than 
let us help you,” the doctor corrected. 

“I don’t mean to hurt your feelings, Doc,” the man 
said, “nor yours, either,” he directed this last remark 
to me; “but that is just about the long and short of it.” 

It made no difference that his desire to get drunk 
was ostensibly to relieve the headache, the pain in his 
stomach and the awful taste in his mouth. So long as 
he did not want to become sober, and so long as the 
hell he had been through was not something he would 
rather escape at any price, there was nothing that either 
the doctor or I could do for him, unless we were pre- 
pared to have him forcibly restrained. 

In this particular case, restraint finally became neces- 
sary. After 10 more days of drinking, during which he 
managed to get more liquor either by telephone or in 
person, we finally had to put him in jail, as there was 
no family money for hospitalization. In a few days 
our friend was able to think more rationally, expressed 
an entirely different desire, and at last got help. 

This, then, is the first step in helping an alcoholic. 
If he is drunk, he must be rendered sober. And he 


either will want to become sober (which is usually the 
case) or, like my friend above, he will not. If he wants 
medical attention, smells offensively, and his case his- 
tory indicates that he will not come out of his condition 
in a day or two, the thing to do is call the doctor and, 
if possible, try to get him to a hospital. If you expect to 
have him on your hands longer than 30 minutes while 
taking him wherever you are going, ask the doctor if he 
would recommend about two ounces of whiskey for 
him before starting out. Your inebriate may need it 
if he is still under the influence, or if it has not been 
long since his last drink (less than 12 hours), but only 
if you are certain that his dazed condition is due to 
liquor and not the use of barbiturates. A little drink 
will guard against the violence that may erupt with 
less than two seconds’ notice if he is deprived too sud- 
denly of liquid sustenance. The qualification relating 
to barbiturates is to prevent disaster. Alcohol on top of 
a stomach full of pills will aggravate the effects of the 
drug, and you may kill him. 

If a hospital is out of the question, then your patient 
may be treated at home so long as the family realizes 
that a little firmness and a lot of patience will be re- 
quired. They have probably been through this before. 
The doctor will use several of a large selection of drugs, 
beginning with sedatives that may include healthy 
doses of paraldehyde or something similar, to encour- 
age sleep and guard against delirium tremens. He then 
will prescribe vitamins and further protective medica- 
tion including, perhaps, one of the drug derivatives 
belonging to the “cortizone” family. Much later he may 
suggest one of the “alcoholic-allergy” drugs such as anti- 
buse that rather effectively prevents further drinking 
so long as the patient is taking the drug. 

Once the cobwebs have been swept from his brain, 
an alcoholic enters his second phase of treatment. Here 
the deciding factor is his desire to remain sober. This 
is not quite the same problem as the earlier one. Almost 
every drunk wants to sober up after a few days or weeks 
on the stuff, but it’s another thing to want to leave the 
stuff alone after the effects of it are gone. And still 
another thing to be unashamedly willing to confess 
that you cannot leave it alone without help. 

From this point on, honest differences of opinion 
exist among counselors in how to proceed. Something 
must be done, not only to the alcoholic’s habits but to 
his personality. Sooner or later, in the opinion of many, 
a vital religious experience must take place, not only for 
the necessary power to stay sober but also for an ade- 
quate, overall adjustment to life. The minister may 
want to take the alcoholic in hand and attack his prob- 
lem on the basis he believes will give him a religious 
experience. A psychiatrist may want to apply his 
methods of help. And the sociologist may want to 
improve his environment and his outlook on society. 
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Personally, while I recognize that an alcoholic must 
ultimately undergo a revolution in character and per- 
sonality, and while I believe that this can only be 
effectively done through a profound appreciation of the 
meaning and power of the Christian faith, I prefer to 
leave the first steps to Alcoholics Anonymous. It is my 
conviction, after considerable experience with alco- 
holics, that this fellowship offers the best initial help. 
True, the direct religious approach that bypasses 
Alcoholics Anonymous sometimes succeeds. Spectac- 
ular successes have been registered by devoted persons 
who, critical of anything less than the highest and 
most holy, have rejected the rather casual approach of 
A.A. and have gone straight to the heart of the problem. 
But I cannot agree with such methods, if for no other 
reason than the fact that a much smaller percentage 
are affected by the direct approach of well-meaning 
but inexperienced people, and too many are frightened 
away. A.A. has done wonderful things in the treat- 
ment of chronic alcoholism. It represents the pro- 
foundest sort of reality. It promotes the start of a 
healthy spiritual vitality, and it is a launching platform 
from which those who wish to go further can take 
their departure. 


ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS 


The next phase of the treatment, therefore, neces- 
sarily involves A.A. or A.A.’s principles. Since this 
article is not directed at experts but beginners in the 
business of alcohol rehabilitation, I will say, unhesi- 
tatingly, that this procedure should be followed in 
every case. A.A. literature should be employed and 
contact with an A.A. group should be made. Pamphlets 
will introduce the program and provide illustrations of 
its effectiveness, and members of any A.A. group will 
take matters in hand promptly if it is the alcoholic 
himself who has asked for help. A definite and im- 
mediate program of action will follow, and will provide 
tor those periods in the alcoholic’s life between binges 
and before the craving takes him on another wild ride. 

To recapitulate, then, these are the emergency steps 
in the first stages of alcoholic rehabilitation: 1. Render 
the alcoholic sober if he is drunk, or provide the means 
whereby he can be made sober. 2. Put him in touch 
with an A.A. group if he is ready to ask for help. 
Meanwhile, the single theme to be pounded into his 
head from the time he can think clearly enough to 
understand is the simple message: You can get help 
when you really want it. 

Unfortunately, all efforts to help may not be suc- 
cessful and your alcoholic may promptly fall off the 
wagon after a few days of shaky sobriety. If so, the 
whole heartbreaking process will have to be repeated 
again and again until the daylight breaks through and 
sunshine floods the soul. Remember, some alcoholics 
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who have conquered their problem were drunk (not 
simply drinking) 10 years or longer; some have lain in 
bed too drunk to stand without help four and five 
months at a time. The story of alcoholism is that simple, 
that terrible, that “hopeless’—but that full of hope. 

Each case, of course, is unique and no pattern for 
any other. However, one recent experience, which | 
might relate, illustrates perfectly the principles I have 
set forth as necessary for recovery. This problem, inci- 
dentally, of all those in my experience, was the most 
easily solved and should not be considered average. 

One day a highly distraught, middle-aged man came 
to see me. It was about his sister who was an alcoholic. 
Only slightly younger than he, she had been drinking, 
off and on, for many years. A week or so earlier she 
had come to town to visit her elderly parents for the 
Christmas holidays, and the combination of festivities 
and her own loneliness (her husband had left her 
some time ago) had proved too. much; she had gotten 
drunk. Evidently it wasn’t much of a binge—just 
enough to make her very sick. Apparently she had 
had other times like it, for this one left her much 
weaker and much sicker than a single, two-day drunk 
normally would have. 

I asked the man whether his sister really wanted 
to stop drinking. He did not know, but he felt sure 
she did. The day we talked about it was the third 
since she had taken her last drink and, according to 
him, she was quite sure she did not want to get drunk 
again. The man did not know what to do. I gave him 
some A.A. literature, including a fine booklet entitled 
“A.A. for the Woman” and told him to get across to 
his sister the simple message that she could get help. 

The next day the phone rang. A rather fuzzy female 
voice on the other end of the line asked if this was Dr. 
Taylor. She identified herself as, shall we say, Mrs. 
Jones. She had read the pamphlets and was very much 
interested to know that there were women in the world 
who had evidently been through experiences worse 
than hers, and who were now happily sober. But (she 
spoke with some difficulty) she needed more than 
anything else right now medical attention, and would 
I help her get in touch with a doctor. Her parents 
would not allow her to leave the house for fear she 
would get drunk. I gave her the name of a doctor 
who would provide what she needed. She asked me if I 
would call him. I said no, that she would have to call 
him herself. Then I excused myself and hung up. 

The next day the phone rang again. It was Mrs. 
Jones. The doctor had come to see her, had given her 
some drugs and intimated that if she really wanted 
to stop drinking she could have all the help she needed. 
She was now calling to find out if I would give her 
more information about A.A. I told her that I would 
put her in touch with A.A., and if she wanted help 
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they would come out to see her. She wanted to know 
if they would give her money to get back home. I said 
no, and after a few pleasant words I hung up. 

She didn’t call again until the next day. Ordinarily 
any other alcoholic by this time might have gotten 
drunk again. But Mrs. Jones’ father and mother had 
guarded her with firm determination, not letting her 
leave the house and thus forcing her to “tough it out.” 
\gain, she wanted to know more about A.A., and this 
time I gave her their number. She asked if I would 
call them for her. I said no, that she would have to 
call them herself and tell them just what she had 
told me. We hung up, and about 20 minutes later 
she called back to say that she had talked to someone 
at the A.A. club and they had promised to be out 
within two hours. 

I did not hear from her until the next morning. When 








she called, there was a new note in her voice. She still 
felt somewhat shaky, admitted that she had almost not 
made it up the stairs to the meeting the night before, 
but intimated that her heart was light and her hopes 
were high. A man and a woman, who had come to see 
her the afternoon before, had persuaded her parents 
to let them take her to a meeting that night. She was 
bubbling over with the experience from which two 
things stood out in her mind: so many people with 
problems worse than hers had found peace, and God 
was wondrously good. 

Two Sundays “sta a stranger identified herself after 


the morning service as Mrs. Jones. If this story were 


fiction, I could say that she looked years younger than 
her age. She didn’t. But she looked happy. And she 
is now headed for a new and vital experience with 
Jesus Christ as her Saviour. END 









I is a trite saying that “to treat a disease one must 
know the disease.” But we are not always logical 
in our describing a disease; too often we confuse its 
symptoms with its causes and then proceed to treat the 
former instead of the latter. 

Thus, with any study on the problem of alcoholism, 
we are confronted both with an illness that develops 
within a person over a period of years to the destruction 
of his body and soul, and also with an array of analyses 
and treatments that have in the past proven either in- 
adequate and ineffective, or mutually contradictory. 
Here is a review of just some of these more common 
vet deficient concepts of alcoholism: 

\lcoholism is simply a moral problem. The alcoholic seems 
wilfully to reject responsibility, duty, good, and chooses delib- 
erately an evil, irresponsible way of life. He may attain 
sobriety for a while, he may seem even to have reformed after 
declaring he will never drink again. Then in apparent renun- 
ciation of his resolves, he becomes hopelessly drunk, abusive 
and belligerent all over again. The moral answer, at the super- 
ficial level, seems to be true, but it is not the entire answer. 


Alcoholism is an addiction. When the alcoholic withdraws 
from the aataeig substance, his a eanan ee: ‘with- 
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drawal” symptoms, e.g., the 
extreme nervousness, 


“shakes,” terrible vague fears, 
“butterflies in the stomach,” nausea at 
the mention of food, insomnia, and the consequent craving for 
the one thing that he knows will alleviate these symptoms— 
“a little of the hair of the dog that bit me.” These are some 
of the withdrawal symptoms that we see in the alcoholic. The 
problem appears to be simple addiction. However, once the 
patient attains sobriety for a few days and starts eating again 
these awful withdrawal symptoms disappear. The physio- 
logical necessity for alcohol seems apparently gone. Then 
why, after weeks, months, even years of sobriety, does he 
start drinking again and end up exactly where he left off 
before? This has confused many who have worked with the 
alcoholic and has led them into concepts which imply psycho- 
pathology. 


The alcoholic should be classed in the category of constitu- 
tional psychopathic inferiors (C.P.I.) A C.P.I. is a congenital 
liar, he is often in trouble with authority, and can never profit 
by experience. There is not much hope for straightening out 
such a one. Better to remove him from society. This concept, 
too, seems plausible. But alcoholics can straighten out. And 
they were not this way before they took alcohol. These char- 
acteristics came only after drinking, and the fact that they 
disappear with sobriety is the clinching argument against those 


who label the alcoholic a C.P.I. 


The alcoholic, because he is recidivous, is psychoneurotic, or 
perhaps even psychotic. And what he needs is psychiatric 
care. Alcoholism is not a disease, it is merely the external 
evidence of an underlying psychoneurosis and should be 
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treated by a psychiatrist. However, if this be the difference 
between a moderate drinker and an alcoholic, then curing him 
of his psychoneurosis would make it possible for him to 
return to moderate, or at least social drinking. But nowhere 
in literature has anyone claimed to have returned the alcoholic 
to social drinking. On the contrary, even after 10 years’ 
sobriety, a few drinks within a few days or weeks will bring 
him back to where he left off. This solution is apparently 
true, but it assumes that his defection is deliberate. 

The alcoholic’s problem is physiological. This, of course, is 
also the judgment of the materialist (mind and body both can 
be explained by chemistry or physiology). And because only 
two per cent of those who drink actually become alcoholics, 
the defect then is probably genetic and predisposes or sensi- 
tizes him to alcohol. Again, this may seem a plausible opinion, 
particularly because so many of his symptoms are due to 
vitamin and other deficiencies. But it confuses the effects 
with the cause. 

The alcoholic is socially maladjusted. He has family troubles, 
financial worries, maybe he has lost his job. But almost in- 
variably the socially maladjusted individual, as a result of alco- 
holism, might use any of these as an occasion, not a cause, 
for going on a drunk. 

The alcoholic is, in the last analysis, a complex problem, and 
what we need for him is the “team” approach. The physician, 
the psychologist, the social worker, the psychiatric social 
worker, the nutritionist, the public health nurse, all composing 
a clinic, can examine him and record their findings. But 
because each one thus approaches the patient from his own 
angle and with his own notions as to what the nature of the 
disease is, the results can be and often are quite confusing. 
What is the analogy here? 


THE PROBLEM AS PERSON 


None of the above concepts get at the alcoholic’s funda- 
mental problem. We should know first of all what sort 
of person he is and how he became an alcoholic. I re- 
peat, only two per cent of those who drink become 
alcoholics. Can there be a common denominator among 
these two per cent? 

I believe these two per cent may be characterized 
roughly as follows: 

1. The alcoholic is basically the good-hearted, soft- 
hearted, tender-hearted fellow who would give you the 
shirt off his back. (This does not mean he cannot be 
selfish.) 

2. He is of better than average intelligence. He is 
usually the better skilled workman, tradesman, sales- 
man, executive or professional man. 

3. He has, deep within him, feelings of inferiority 
and inadequacy; and the oftener he fails in his resolves 
to quit drinking, the less confidence he has in himself. 

4. He is a sensitive person, easily hurt and stores 
these hurts and resentments. Usually after he has been 
on a “bender” he wonders, “Does he know? Does she?” 

5. He is emotionally immature, and tends to solve 
his problems according to his emotions rather than his 
intelligence. He is impatient and wants the solution 
now, and the oftener he sidesteps these problems by 
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getting drunk, the greater his problems become and the 
less able he is to face reality. 

When the alcoholic comes to one for help, he has 
usually been drinking for some five to fifteen years or 
more and has been out of control for at least two years. 
He cannot tell you just when he became an alcoholic; 
as often as not he fails to realize he is one. He has gone 
from social drinking to the phase of contentment where 
he has developed a tolerance to alcohol that requires 
larger doses for relaxation. He does experience some 
unpleasant effects owing to increased intake, e.g., hang- 
over or headache. From here he enters a phase of slight 
concern where his increased tolerance necessitates even 
larger doses of alcohol, and where he experiences prob- 
ably his first “blackout.” Beyond this is the point of 
no return for him to normal drinking. He has more 
“blackouts” and begins to experience the “shakes,” 
“morning drink” and “craving.” In this phase, he is 
sensitive about his drinking, minimizes it to others, and 
tries sneaking an extra drink or two. He may even try 
cutting down with no success. 

Following that period he enters the phase of resist- 
ance. Here he rejects any reformation of life whatever 
by rationalizing, lying, making alibis and resenting 
those who would help him effect a change. Other 
disease symptoms may begin to appear, such as periph- 
eral neuritis or alcoholic gastritis; and his dependence 
on alcohol increases, while “desirable” effects of alcohol 
decrease. 

From this point he is led to a phase of acceptance, 
either through fear of diseased reaction and associated 
problems, or through the interest of someone who, by 
instruction and sympathy, will help him gently to accept 
a new way of life. He may now be experiencing hal- 
lucinations of sight or sound, or dread delirium tremens, 
and he himself notices dulling of his mental faculties. 

If, in this phase he seeks help and does not find it 
because of a lack of understanding, sympathy or pa- 
tience on the part of those who would help him, he 
descends to the final phase of helplessness, hopeless- 
ness and despair. And it is at this point that he gives 
up struggling and either commits suicide, or dies in one 
of the terminal diseases of alcoholism such as cirrhosis, 
Korsakoff’s syndrome or pancreatitis. (This division of 
the progress of the alcoholic into phases is based on 
Jellinek’s “Profile of the Alcoholic” as modified by R. G. 
Bell of the Bell Clinic, Willowdale, Ontario.) 


TWOFOLD ADDICTION 


On the basis of 12 years’ work with alcoholics in the 
various phases of their problem, it seems to me that the 
alcoholic has really a twofold addiction: first, a physio- 
logical addiction to alcohol characterized by withdrawal 
symptoms, and second, a long-range addiction to escape. 
The key to understanding the alcoholic is this twofold 
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addiction coupled with his characteristic personality as 
outlined above. His entire situation is a vicious cycle 
in which his feelings of inferiority are increased as his 
problems are intensified. It finally becomes impossible 
for him to face reality Chis addiction to escape), and 
this in turn accounts for the fact that even after a 

tiod of sobriety, if confronted again with his emo- 
tional problems, he will give way. The fact that he 
still has feelings of remorse and dissatisfaction with 
himself, however, suggests the key to the solving of his 
problem. And his problem essentially is a spiritual one. 

This is what accounts for the success of Alcoholics 
Anonymous. Its “12 steps” constitute essentially a 
spiritual approach to the problem. If we had to do away 
with all treatments, save one, offered to an alcoholic, 
that which we would keep would be the one of A. A. 

There are, of course, adjuncts to A.A. medical treat- 
ment for the physiological addiction is one, and this 
should be done by some physician who is cognizant of 
the patient’s full need, and at a time when the patient 
is remorseful, not the day after. Antabuse, which makes 
it impossible for a person to drink while he is taking it, 
and for six to fourteen days after, if he should dis- 
continue it, is of tremendous help especially during the 
year or so that he is growing in the program of A.A. 
and only if, by the patient’s consent, he has a collabora- 
tor and both are receiving instructions from a physician. 

But the basic approach that A. A. makes to the total 
(spiritual) rehabilitation of an alcoholic is possible only 
if he recognizes that the alcoholic must know and be 
willing to admit that he is an alcoholic (the 20 ques- 
tions help to separate the alcoholics from the social 
drinkers), that he can never be a moderate drinker 
again, that as much as his relatives, friends or min- 
ister would like to do this for him, only he can resolve 
his own problem, and that he cannot do this by him- 
self but needs help. Once he is convinced of the truth 
of these four things, he is ready for the 12 steps of A. A. 

Briefly, these 12 steps may be paraphrased: “I am 
powerless over alcohol . . . . There is a Power greater 
than myself, God . . . . [I] humbly seek to know his 
will . . . . [and] bring help to others . . . .” Has this 
not a familiar ring—the conviction of sin, of helpless- 
ness, of turning to God, and then a life of gratitude? 
A.A. knows that “What I keep unto myself, I lose; 
what I give away I keep.” “Daily prayer and daily 
returning of thanks”; “You can only live today’— (cf. 
20 Questions, self-scoring, under the title “Are You an 
Alcoholic?” and also “The Twelve Steps of A.A.”). 

As we thus recognize alcoholism to be the spiritual 
problem that it is, we can see the implications that it 
has for the minister, and also the physician and social 
worker, or anyone else. He who would help the alco- 
holic must have sympathy, empathy, patience and per- 
severance. Unless he loves this helpless soul and has 







compassion for him, he should not even start. Once 
having started, of course, he must never give him up. 
Only the permanent sobriety or death of the patient 
can release one’s obligation to him. 

The approach to the alcoholic is a personal one, well 
expressed at a meeting of the Norwegian Medical 
Society in 1956. After Dr. Wildhagen had given an 
account of his experience working with 487 patients in 
close cooperation with A. A., another speaker “. . . com- 
pared Wildhagen’s methods with those of the salmon 
fisher who hangs onto his prey by the hour till he has 
landed him safely. Wrestling for a whole night with 
his man, Wildhagen would at last argue him into a 
clear perception of his ailments and desertion of his 
defensive mechanism, achieving in one night what 
might otherwise have required weeks or months.” 

Anyone who has worked with the alcoholic in all 
the phases of his problem, seen him when he is uncon- 
cerned or going through the terrible withdrawal symp- 
toms, held a basin for him when he is sick, heard his 
sobs of remorse and despair, been with him when he 
finally surrenders to a higher Power and from there 
grows into sobriety and confidence, clear thinking and 
good judgment, a better man, husband, father, worker 
and citizen—anyone who has seen this happen to what 
appears a hopeless bum knows that he stands in the 
presence of the miraculous. END 
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he state of final bliss is not one of abstract immor- 

tality. In a great deal of non-Christian thought, 
there is a dualism which conceives of the human body 
as exercising a degrading influence over the human 
spirit and the state of bliss is thought to consist in the 
release of the spirit from the defiling influence asso- 
ciated with bodily existence. From the outset the Bible 
contradicts this dualism. “The Lord God formed man 
from the dust of the ground” (Gen. 2:7). Dignity be- 
longs to the human body and man’s spirit was not 
imprisoned in it. God created man very good and man 
was body as well as spirit. The separation that takes 
place in death is not the debt of nature nor the inevi- 
table outcome of man’s physical constitution but the 
wages of sin. Death is abnormal because it is the curse 
of sin. 

When redemption is brought to bear upon man, it is 
brought to bear upon him in his totality. His body, no 
less than his spirit, is drawn within the scope of that 
redemption. The normal and the natural, disrupted by 
sin, is restored and the goal to be achieved in the con- 
summation of redemption is not a blissful state of the 
soul's immortality, but one in which death is swallowed 
up in victory; the corruptible puts on incorruption and 
the mortal immortality. This is why the Scripture lays 
such emphasis upon the resurrection of the body. Our 
Lord intimated that the resurrection was guaranteed by 
the fact that God is the God of his people and that he 
is not the God of the dead but of the living (Matt. 22: 
32). And Paul called the resurrection the redemption 
of the body and accorded it no lower a designation than 


“the adoption” (Rom. 8:23). 
THE IDENTITY OF THE BODY 


The resurrection of the body means resuscitation of 
what is laid in the tomb. Unbelief recoils from such a 
notion. But resurrection cannot be construed other- 
wise. The resurrection of believers is patterned after 
the resurrection of Christ, and it was the body which 
had been laid in Joseph’s tomb that rose on the third 
John Murray is Professor of Systematic Theology at Westmin- 
ster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. He holds the M.A. 
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The Beltever’s Final Bliss 
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day. It was not a mere body that rose, but Jesus’ body. 
More properly, Jesus rose as to his body. Scripture 
takes pains to assure us that Jesus was buried. The 
angel said to the women on the day of the Resurrec- 
tion, “Come see the place where he lay” and prefaced 
this by saying, “He is risen, as he said” (Matt. 28:6). 
We are not allowed to think that our Lord was dis- 
united from his body when it was laid in the tomb. 
And the same is true with believers. They go to the 
grave in respect of their bodies and from their graves 
they will rise when the last trumpet sounds. There is 
therefore identity and continuity between the body that 
returns to dust and the body that will be raised incor- 
ruptible. 


RESURRECTED BODY 
The body will indeed be raised “a Spiritual body”; 


a momentous change will have been wrought. But “a 
Spiritual body” is not a body made of spirit. That 
would be contradiction—a body made of spirit would, 
of course, be no body at all. “A Spiritual body” is a 
body that is immortal and incorruptible, not character- 
ized by the mortality and infirmity of our present 
bodies, a body transformed by the resurrection and 
adapted to the world of the resurrection inaugurated 
by the resurrection of Christ as the firstfruits from the 
dead. 

This is what Paul means when he says, “flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God” (I Cor. 15: 
50). He is not denying the physical composition of the 
resurrection body but asserting that the resurrected 
bodily entity will not be subject to the frailty and 
corruptibility of the present age. The powers of the 
age to come will be operative without restraint in the 
resurrection—the body “is sown in corruption, it is 
raised in incorruption; it is sown in dishonour, it is 
raised in glory; it is sown in weakness, it is raised in 
power” (I Cor. 15:42, 43). 

It is resurrection, therefore, that constitutes and 
inaugurates the believer’s final bliss. A notion of con- 
summated bliss bereft of resurrection hope has no affin- 
ity with the prospect which Christianity defines. 

Christ is the first-begotten from the dead, the first- 


fruits of those who have fallen asleep. Christ’s own resur- 
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rection is the prototype. Even now believers are raised 
up with Christ in newness of life and mysteriously, 
though real, they are made to sit with him in the 
heavenlies (cf. Eph. 2:6, Col. 3:1-3). But believers 
are not yet glorified; it has not been manifested what 
they shall be. The logic of their relation to the resur- 
rection of Christ and to the resurrected Lord is that 
in the manifestation of Christ's glory will be the reve- 
lation of their glory. It is with Christ they will be 
glorified (Rom. 8:17). “When Christ who is our life 
will be manifested, then shall ye also be manifested 
with him in glory” (Col. 3:4). How beggarly is any 
concept of final bliss that does not make the glory of 
Christ pre-eminent and paramount! And how impov- 
erished is the outlook that can tolerate the thought of 
bliss apart from the exaltation of Christ in the resplen- 
dent glory of his future manifestation! The pole star 
of the believer’s expectation is “the appearing of the 
glory of the great God and our Saviour Christ Jesus.” 
And, necessarily, this is “the blessed hope” (Tit. 2:13). 

Glorification with Christ and the bliss it entails for 
the people of God must not be isolated from the broader 
context of a renewed and reconstituted cosmos. “The 
creation itself will be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption into the liberty of the glory of the children 
of God” (Rom. 8:21). It is not simply the human 
race that suffered the curse incident to sin. The ground 
was cursed for man’s sake and the creation was sub- 
jected to vanity. The crown of God's creation fell from 
original integrity, and curse, bondage, and corruption 
for the created order followed in the wake of man’s 
apostasy. His environment bespeaks the curse of sin. 
When redemption repairs man’s ruin it must likewise 
work its renovating effects in the whole creation. And 
with the consummation of redemption this restitution 
will be as complete in its own sphere as man’s redemp- 
tion will be in his. Nothing less could be implied in 
“the liberty of the glory of the children of God.” 


RENEWED CREATION 


In the restitution of creation, the transformation will 
be as radical as are the changes embraced in the redemp- 
tion of men. The regeneration of man requires a new 
creation, old things must pass away and all things be- 
come new (cf. II Cor. 5:17; Gal. 6:15). In the realm 
of cosmic renewal there must likewise be a new heavens 
and a new earth. And the process which effects this 
change is as convulsive and cataclysmic as that “the 
heavens shall pass away with a crash and the elements 
being burned up shall be dissolved, and the earth and 
the works that are in it shall be disclosed” CII Pet. 
3:10). The present heavens and earth are treasured 
up for fire; they will perish and will be folded up as a 
vesture (II Pet. 3:7; Heb. 1:10-12). And the renewed 


creation will be a new heavens and a new earth eman- 








cipated from every trace of the curse and corruption of 
sin and pervaded by righteousness (II Pet. 3:13). 

The continuity w hich is exemplified in other phases 
of redemption must be appreciated here also. Some- 
times the thought of Christians has been that the 
present heavens and earth will be annihilated. It is 
easy to understand how this idea came to be entertained. 
Of the heavens and the earth, we read: “They shall 
perish but thou remainest; and they all shall wax old 
as a garment, and as a vesture shalt thou fold them up” 
(Heb. 1:11, 12). And again: “The heavens shall pass 
away with a crash” (II Pet. 3:10). But we should 
not identify “perishing” with annihilation. The same 
term is used of the old world when “being overflowed 
with water it perished” CII Pet. 3:6). Yet it was not 
annihilated. Furthermore, the deliverance of creation 
from the bondage of corruption into the liberty of the 
glory of the children of God does not accord with the 
idea of annihilation. 


THE IMAGE OF CHRIST 


Whatever may be the precise character of the process 
by which the present heavens and earth will give place 
to the new heavens and new earth, it would be waiving 
the biblical representations to suppose that the latter 
would have no material constitution. We may not for- 
get that the body of Christ’s glory is a physical body. 
And the glorified body of believers will be transformed 
into the likeness of the body of Christ’s glory (Phil. 
3:21). The final bliss of believers is that of resurrec- 
tion glory. And to think of the eternal state apart from 
the bodily and physical is to etherealize immortality 
after the pattern of pagan thought. It is to paganize 
the Christian hope. The disposition to etherealize the 
new heavens and the new earth is symptomatic of the 
same direction of thought. We truly know but little 
of the consummated order. But we are given sufficient 
data to know that the heaven of final bliss is one that 
will bring to perfect fruition all the demands of the 
psychosomatic nature with which God created man at 
the beginning and in which he will reconstitute him 
after the image of the glorified Redeemer. 


GLORY OF THE LORD 


And we are assured that the eternal habitation of 
the redeemed is one suited to the psychosomatic in- 
tegrity which finds its exemplar and prototype in the 
glorified human nature of the Lord of glory. Man’s 
whole being will be full to capacity because the new 
heavens and the new earth will be constituted in right- 
eousness and nothing will inhibit the manifestation to 
them nor mar the enjoyment by them of the glory of 
the Lord. The glory resplendent of the triune God will 
be there, and the tabernacle of God will be with men 
and he will dwell with them (Rev. 21:3). END 
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EUTYCHUS and his kin 











CARTOON OF THE MONTH 























It says, “The picture plane is broken 
through to recover the lost dimension 
of depth.” 


CARTOON EXPLANATION: 


There are two things I have always 
wanted. One is to draw a cartoon. The 
other is to have someone explain to me 
the cartoons other people draw. 

You see my cartoon. 

Now for the explanation. 

The two clergymen in the picture are 
in an art gallery. One is reading from a 
guidebook. The masterpiece they are 
inspecting has felt the impact of a recent 
article in the Post by a Harvard theo- 
logian. The professor says that the di- 
mension of depth is religious. He seems 
to feel that modern art has it all over 
Billy Graham in this dimension. It asks 
a sincere and religious question “when 
the painter breaks the visible surface into 
pieces.” 

This picture shows how sincere a 
painter can get. 

It also symbolizes what I think the 
professor has done to the Christian gospel 
in seeking his lost dimension of depth. 


EUTYCHUS 
18° 


IN SEARCH OF A DIMENSION 


In the issue of June 14, 1958, the Satur- 
day Evening Post contained an article on 
religion by Professor Paul Tillich of Har- 
vard University. . . . It appears to be the 
purpose of Professor Tillich in this article 
to interpret the present popular revival 
of religious interest as a “desperate and 
mostly futile attempt to regain what has 
been lost,” which lost thing he calls the 
“dimension of depth” in religion. Pro- 
fessor Tillich defines the dimension of 
depth as being “the religious dimension 
in man’s nature.” To him religion in its 
innermost nature “is the state of being 
concerned about one’s own being and 
being universally.” . . . To him also, 
“being religious means asking passionate- 
ly the question of the meaning of our 
existence and being willing to receive 
answers even if the answers hurt.” 

Professor Tillich rejects the idea that 
any particular religion, including Chris- 
tianity, can furnish the answer or be the 
key to the search for the answer. To him 
the only key is that concern to know 
which causes us passionately to seek to 
learn the meaning of our existence. 
. . » Tillich says “there is always an an- 
swer but the answer may not be available 
to us.” He says that the real answer “is 
given by the awareness that we have lost 
the decisive dimension of life, the dimen- 
sion of depth, and there is no easy way 
of getting it back. Such awareness is in 
itself a state of being grasped by that 
which is symbolized in the term, dimen- 
sion of depth. He who realizes that he is 
separated from the ultimate source of 
meaning shows by this realization that he 
is not only separated but also reunited. 
And this is just our situation. What we 
need above all—and partly have—is the 
radical realization of our predicament, 
without trying to cover it up by secular 
or religious ideologies. The revival of 
religious interest would be a creative 
power in our culture if it would develop 
into a movement of search for the lost 
dimension of depth.” . . . 

To try to understand Professor Til- 
lich’s paragraph it may be useful to substi- 
tute X for the expression, dimension of 
depth, or for whatever is referred to by 
that expression, and omit unnecessary por- 
tions. So simplified his statement might 





appear to be: The real answer to the ques- 
tion of how to regain X is given by the 
awareness that we have lost X and there is 
no easy way of getting it back. Such 
awareness is in itself a state of being 
grasped by X. He who realizes that he is 
separated from X shows by this realization 
that he is not only separated from X but 
reunited to it. What we need above all, 
and partly have, is to realize that we have 
lost X. The revival of religious interest 
would be a creative power in our culture 
if it would develop into a movement of 
search for X. 

Then finally he terminates his article 
with a remark which similarly clarified 
would read: In spite of the loss of X, its 
power is present, and most present in 
those who are aware of the loss and are 
striving to regain it with ultimate seri- 
ousness. 

Presumably in all of this Professor 
Tillich is trying to say, as in the early 
part of his article, that man has lost the 
answer to the question: What is the 
meaning of life? And he has also lost the 
courage to ask this question; but those 
who, like himself, are truly aware of this 
loss Cas distinct from persons who accept 
Christianity or other faiths) are the most 
competent and likely to regain both the 
courage and the answer. In the simplest 
possible terms it appears that Professor 
Tillich is pointing to himself and others 
who concur with his views on religion 
as being the only hope of ever learning 
the answer to the question: What is the 
meaning of life? Where do we come 
from, and where do we go? 

. . » Although Professor Tillich avows 
that there is an answer to this basic 
question, he obviously has no real idea 
what it is—he is only groping for it. 
Nevertheless at the beginning of his 
article he states that man has lost the 
answer to the question. If it is lost there 
is no existing record or knowledge of it 
and therefore how can he know that it 
ever was known so that it could later 
be lost? .. . 

If in all of his groping for the meaning 
of life throughout recorded history and 
undoubtedly before that, man has not 
progressed beyond the groping phase, why 
should anyone expect that the search 
which Professor Tillich urges so strongly 
will make any appreciable progress? 
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Apart from a truly miraculous revelation 
our generation and those which follow 
will still he unhappily groping—provided 
man’s capacity and urge to self-destruc- 
tion do not prevent those future gen- 
erations from being born. . . 

Is it better to remain deliberately in 
the negative, confused and futilely hope- 
ful state of Professor Tillich? Or, is it not 
common sense to investigate and try to 
learn from personal examination and ex- 
perience the biblical answers to his ques- 
tion and to enjoy forever the glorious gifts 
of God to those who seek and trust him? 
Chicago, IIl. Wii K. Harrison 

Lt. Gen., U.S. Army (Ret.) 


FUTURE'S CHALLENGE 


“The Challenge of the Future” by J. Ed- 
gar Hoover (May 26 issue) should be 
read by every American. 

First Christian Church C. P. SHEeparp 
Cimarron, Kan. 


One quote you included . . . by Hoover 
. seemed to favor investigation of 
various organizations as to their commu- 
nist affiliation. If your inclusion of the 
quote means you endorse anything like 
what we have lived through—may God 
forbid! 
First Methodist Church 
Loomis, Calif. 


NATION’S FUTURE 


An expression of appreciation . . . for the 
splendid quality of Curistianity Topay 
as you tackle problems with which the 
Christian faith is confronted in contem- 
porary life. Your reporting of “Religion 
in a Free Society” (May 26 issue) was 
a real service to the nation. The “pro- 
posed exchange of thought on Protestant- 
Catholic anxieties” I must say is coura- 
geous, but timely. It is encouraging to 
hear leaders in American life raising and 
discussing these questions that have to 
do with the future of the nation. 

First Baptist Church _‘F. Leon Furrn 
Minonk, IIl. 


Roy Sano 


Your excellent report . . . helped the 
reader to gain knowledge of what the 
great dialog in America is all about. Your 
boxed quotation of a remark by Dr. 
Robert M. Hutchins regarding his terror 
of the Dial-A-Prayer movement caught 
my attention. I am surprised that so 
learned and experienced a gentleman .. . 
would dismiss the value of a telephone 
devotional so abruptly. We have used 
the automatic answering device for one 
and one-half years. It is not a substitute 
for personal prayer, Bible reading, or 
reading of devotional classics. It is one 


of many ways to assist the troubled heart 
in his struggle against sin in his life. 
The telephone devotional illustrates once 
again the desire of the Christian prophet 
to use every available means of communi- 
cation to make disciples of all nations 
and to edify members of the body of 
Christ. Roxranp H. A. Sesoipr 
Saint Paul Lutheran Church 

Oak Lawn, Ill. 


THE INTERMEDIATE STATE 
Dr. Vos has taken his stand (May 12 


issue.) at some considerable distance from 
popular understanding when he argues 
that the righteous in the intermediate 
state are deficient, abnormal, and net 
completely happy. Undoubtedly, this 
position tends to give greater relevance 
to Paul’s incessant stress upon the Second 
Advent as introductory to the glories of 
the future state. However, to characterize 
Paul's attitude toward the possibility of 
appearing before the Lord Jesus in a dis- 
embodied condition as “much less desir- 
able” is to overstate the case. In the 
passage CII Cor. 5:1f.), Paul states re- 
peatedly and unqualifiedly that he does 
not desire to be so found. If Paul is 
considering the possibility of appearing 
before the Lord Jesus at the resurrection 
in an unclothed state (see the introduc- 
tory passage, II Cor. 4:14), one may be 
led to wonder, after all, if dead souls are 
not normally unconscious and therefore 
subject to resurrection. Then the passages 
quoted (Rev. 6:11, Heb. 11:39, 40, 
Rom. 8:23-25, I Cor. 15:50-54), and 
many others, might be taken unqualified- 
ly. In fact, Dr. Vos has quoted II Corin- 
thians 5:8 inaccurately .. . 

Orat CoL.ins 
New England School of Theology 
(Advent Christian) 
Brookline, Mass. 


MORE ON THE GRAVECLOTHES 


May I respectfully question the position 
set forth in the letter entitled “Grave- 
clothes” (Apr. 28 issue)? . . . The cor- 
respondent rejects the translation of John 
20:7 given in both the AV and the RV 
and offers instead his view that the linens 
collapsed retaining “the annular, ringlike 
shape they had been given.” 

On the other hand, the best Greek 
lexicons, namely those by Bauer, A & G, 
L & S, M & M, and Thayer all support 
the versions, rendering the Greek verb 
entulisso as wrap up, fold together, roll 
up, fold up. The verb seems to occur 
three times in the N.T., twice of Joseph’s 
wrapping the body of Jesus in linen 
clothes, Matt. 27:59, Luke 23:53, and 
once of Peter's finding the sweat-band 


that had been about the head of Jesus 
folded up in a place by itself, thus sug- 
gesting an ordering hand, John 20:7. In 
their respective commentaries Bauer and 
Bultmann interpret the last reference as 
due to an apologetical interest, that is, to 
show that the body was not suddenly 
snatched from the grave, but that every- 
thing had been left in good order. Hen- 
drickson has a sane note on the verse in 
his recent commentary. 

Columbia Sem. Wm. C. Rosinson 
Decatur, Ga. 


In eastern lands there was a space be- 
tween the main funeral garment round 
the torso and the napkin round the head. 
The latter, as Mr. Rufle points out in 
the account, retained its “annular” shape. 
It is notable that the word (rolled up) 
used is identical with the word in Mat- 
thew 27:59 telling how Joseph of Arima- 
thea had rolled up the body of Jesus. It 
was thus apparent to the two apostles 
that the Lord’s body had disappeared or 
“evaporated” from the graveclothes with- 
out disturbing or removing them. 

Belfast, No. Ireland W. S. Kerr 


Former Bishop of Down and Dromore 


NEW TESTAMENT DOCTRINES 


Everet R. Johnson (Apr. 14 issue) .. . 
talked of New Testament “doctrines.” 
Perhaps, as a theological journal, you 
should be more watchful of your authors’ 
use of words. There are, of course, no 
“doctrines” in the N. T. (And this is of 
great reassurance to thoughtful Protes- 
tants.) Christ enunciated no doctrines— 
these were made later by mundane 
churchmen. H. G. SANDsTROM 
Christian Herald Associate Editor 
New York City 


@ Concordance study reveals that the 
New Testament speaks often of the doc- 
trines and teachings of Christ and the 
apostles, (cf. Matt. 22:33, Rom. 16:17, 
I Tim. 1:10, 4:6, Titus 2:10, and II 
John 9). Both Christ and Paul warned 
against antithetical “human doctrines” 
(cf. Matt. 15:9, Col. 2:22). Webster's 
New International Dictionary distin- 
guishes between “the doctrines of the 
New Testament” and the “dogmas” of 
church confessions. Surely Christ’s death 
for sinners and his resurrection are New 
Testament doctrines.—Ep. 


WHENCE REVIVAL? 


Many . . . will disagree with Mr. Pol- 
lock’s statement (Apr. 28 issue) that “for 
a lasting revival, the Church of England 
must take the lead.” I personally cannot 
see revival coming (Cont'd on p. 24) 
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Frightening and terrifying are mild words to describe 
the tragic existence of 5,000,000 alcoholics who are in 
helpless bondage to strong drink. This is a distressing 
situation, not only to be weighed in terms of a personal 
hell being endured by alcoholics alone, but more, by 
the anguish, suffering, shame and tears of those who 
are related to them. To that staggering number of 
alcoholics, however, must be added also the appalling 
number of some 2,000,000 others who are today prob- 
lem drinkers, verging on alcoholism and whose indul- 
gence is wrecking cars, ruining lives, and destroying 
homes. Who actually can estimate the moral damage 
that is resulting from a habit which the liquor industry 
in a thousand ways is endeavoring to call, “the Amer- 
ican way of life?” ° 

Reaction to this deplorable, distressing social prob- 
lem finds expression in the question Cain once asked: 
“Am I my brother's keeper?” The liquor industry, 
society in general, and even the Church seem little 
shocked or alarmed at the many alcoholics existing 
in our society. There is a hardened unconcern on the 
part of the public which accepts the damage resulting 
from the liquor trafic and absorbs, without a protest, 
the consequent financial toll. And despite the havoc 
being wrought and the powerful forces promoting such 
liquor sale, efforts to stem this evil seem pitiful and 
inadequate. Is it not obvious that the public ought 
to be aroused and especially the Church if this nefari- 
ous traffic is ever to be controlled and its blight re- 
moved from the life of the nation? 

The liquor industry speaks with fraudulent piety of 
temperance as the solution to drinking consequences; 
but meanwhile it moves heaven and earth to increase 
individual consumption and entice people to become 
habitual drinkers. Radio and television have given the 
liquor industry unparalleled opportunity to assault daily 
the minds of young people and old. With a cleverness 
that is diabolic, it suggests that the vitality of youth, 
the hospitality of the home, and the success of busi- 
ness depend upon the cordial imbibing of alcoholic 
liquor. It seeks to surround its wares, salesmen, and 
victims with an aura of respectability. But where are 
its “men of distinction” generally to be found? Not 
always in aristocratic clubs; more often in the gutter, 
“skid rows,” or broken homes. Taverns are not princi- 
pally places for “fellowship and hospitality”; they exist 
for profit and gain by catering to the weaknesses of men. 


20° 
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Most appalling is the manner in which the liquor 
industry today has leeched onto professional sport 
events for the purpose of foisting its body-weakening 
products on a defenseless public. The public, of course, 
is defenseless because it deliberately ignores ways to 
control harmful beverage advertising. For instance, 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee has before it the Langer Bill to ban interstate 
advertising of alcoholic drink, but we doubt whether 
the general public will evince sufficient interest to 
urge any sort of speedy and favorable action. Even 
amateur sports are no longer protected from the wiles 
of brewing industries. Pabst Brewing Company, via its 
public relations expert, sent a case of Pabst beverages 
to Earl L. Craven, Head Football Coach of Taylor 
University, Indiana, for the purpose of providing a 
contact with the college students. Coach Craven refused 
the gift, stating: “My greatest disgust is in the fact 
that it is virtually impossible for me to view a sporting 
event on my television set with my three young boys 
and little girl without having to sit through a well- 
planned appeal from you to them to get mixed up in 
the heartaches and moral decay you are inviting them 
into. I am further very much disappointed that you 
chose my position as an athletic coach on this campus 
to make contact with the young people here. . . . I feel 
that it is only proper to inform you that copies of this 
letter will be photostated and distributed in every legiti- 
mate agency that is interested in using it as a demon- 
stration as to the length to which your industry will go 
to victimize the young and immature. I wonder what 
has happened to the conscience of the people that have 
made this decision.” ° 

What has happened to the conscience of the people? 
Why does the cainitic attitude still prevail? Why is the 
opposition to the liquor industry so feeble? And why 
has the Church failed to battle effectively against alco- 
holism? 

Before attempting to answer these embarrassing ques- 
tions, credit must be given to agencies that have been 
waging the battle. Denominational church boards have 
in past years alerted the church and instructed the 
young as to the dangers of alcoholic consumption. The 
seriousness of the social problem brought into existence 
the Anti-Saloon League which finally developed into 
the National Temperance League. This League has 
provided a medium through which individuals and 
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churches may cooperate in promoting abstinence and 
group action to diminish and eliminate liquor trafic. 
In spite of their efforts, however, the evil of alcohol has 
not diminished in the life of the nation. 

A dramatic development in the fight against the con- 
sequences of strong drink has been the unique fellow- 
ship called Alcoholics Anonymous. In the decades of 
its existence, A.A. has had a phenomenal growth with 
a current membership of approximately 200,000. Mem- 
bers represent men and women who once drank to 
excess and are engaged now in helping other alcoholics 
achieve and maintain sobriety. Having experienced 
relief from the agony of what seemed to be a hopeless 
situation, they are seeking to aid others and are thus 
manifesting a keen sense of being their brother's 
keeper. Services and assistance are available to all who 
express a true desire to stop drinking. But wonderful 
as the work has been, A.A. has been able to assist only 
a small fraction of those who desperately need help. It 
has been estimated that there are 250,000 new alco- 
holics every year. As a matter of policy, A.A. has had 
to limit itself to the work of the uncontrolled drinker 
and not involve itself in public measures of prevention 


and control. e 


Would that the conscience of the Church were as 
alive as that of A.A. to the necessity of reaching and 


helping today’s 5,000,000 alcoholics! The Church has 
by-passed this sore problem in the same manner that the 
priest and Levite by-passed the wounded man in the 
parable of the Good Samaritan. The Church has failed 
in an all-out effort to seek and to save those who are 
lost in alcoholism. Many within the Church are hardly 
aware of the problem. Is it harsh then to say that the 
Church ought to be lashed with some unpleasant facts 
in order that she awaken out of her cainitic lethargy? 
Reading certain temperance literature would give one 
the impression that the Church has adopted statistics 
as her best strategy for battle. Ten billion dollars a 
year is spent for alcoholic beverages, three times the 
amount given to all churches—400 million dollars is 
spent for alcoholic advertising—for every dollar of beer 
and liquor tax received, the state spends over $3.50 
for known and measurable costs—drinking drivers are 
involved in about 30 per cent of all fatal accidents, a 
toll of 10,000 Americans—alcoholism is now six times 
more prevalent than cancer and eleven times more prev- 
alent than tuberculosis—one out of ten diagnosed first 
admission to Public Mental Hospitals is an alcoholic— 
wage losses attributed to alcoholism amount to $432 
million a year—the costs of alcoholism to industry is 
estimated more than $1 billion a year—there are 
136,340 more alcoholic beverage outlets than combined 
total of churches, synagogues and temples — alcohol- 
related arrests represent 59.49 per cent of all arrests for 


all offenses, and so on. These are shocking and terrify- 
ing figures, but they have done little to arouse the con- 
science either of the public or the Church, and exces- 
sive drinking is still continuing its havoc on the life of 
the nation. 

The Church would be better advised to base her 
strategy on publicity of God’s Word rather than on 
statistics, revealing and startling as they may be. Thus 
saith the Lord is more powerful than any statistical 
account and sharper than any two-edged sword. The 
Word confronts individual and nation with the Law- 
giver and supplies the Church with an authoritative 
message to convict people of sin. Drunkenness makes 
a man unfit for worship of God; it makes him guilty 
of worshiping Bacchus, it loosens his tongue in blas- 
phemy, makes him dishonor his parents, destroy his 
body, prepares him for adultery, obliterates truth and 
leads him to dishonesty and coveting. Drunkenness 
strikes at every law that God has enjoined. And not 
only the drunkard but all who have aided and abetted 
his condition must ultimately face the judgment of 
God. Why is this not the clarion message of the 
Church? 

Until the Church cleans the inside of the cup she 
can never hope to clean the outside. To do this clean- 
ing she must have the courage to adopt the discipline 
Paul advocated: “But now I have written unto you 
not to keep company, if any man that is called a 
brother be a. . . drunkard . . . with such a one no, not 
to eat” (I Cor. 5:11). To insist on the breaking off of 
such fellowship is at the same time to insist upon the 
exercise of discipline. When a man professes to be a 
Christian and exhibits this profession side by side with 
drunkenness, the Church is bound to protest this false 
union and exercise proper discipline. This is one way 
by which the Church can show her abhorrence of the 
vice and awaken the consciences of guilty sinners. 

The Church must also reveal clearly that the habitual 
drunkard forfeits all rights to the eternal Kingdom. 
Paul declared to the Corinthians and Galatians that 
“they which do such things shall not inherit the king- 
dom of God” (I Cor. 6:10; Gal. 5:21). This he had 
to emphasize again and again. The twentieth century 
with its seven million problem drinkers needs the mes- 
sage of eternal perdition much more than did the first 
century. Many would hesitate to walk down the road 
of alcoholism if they knew that its end was perdition. 
But the Church, for the most part, has muffled the 
apostolic warning and has thereby thrown away a 
powerful deterrent to excessive drinking. 

Strange as it may sound, A.A. has adopted with effect 
what modern theologians call an outworn, outdated 
doctrine—namely, total inability. In its program, one 
of the first steps to a man’s personal recovery is his 
admission that he is powerless over alcohol—that his 
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life is unmanageable. The modern church has thrown 
away that biblical doctrine; but the principle has be- 
come the first step in an effective program of secular 
reclamation! What an utter condemnation to modern 
theology! It is this biblical doctrine—that total inability 
of man to help himself, and thus his need of the Power 
higher than himself—that the Church must recover 
and preach. ° 

One can hear the accusation of oversimplification 
for those who point to the acceptance of Christ as the 
solution to the individual problem of alcoholism. Yet 
the Church has within her membership many who 
have been rescued from this vice by personal commit- 
ments to the Saviour. Would that such people would 
testify as eagerly and zealously of their salvation as do 
the members of A.A. What message does the Church 
have other than the proclaiming of Jesus Christ, the 
only name under heaven whereby men can be saved? 
Thousands of suffering alcoholics need to be convinced 
that they are powerless to help themselves and that 
there is a Saviour who has the love and power to save 
them to the uttermost. 

The Church does have a responsibility through her 
membership to arouse the nation to place effective 
controls over an industry whose products are causing 
carnage on our highways, breeding crime, and destroy- 
ing homes. The Church has no business shirking her 
duty of prodding the conscience of our nation. More- 
over, the Church has no right to allow A.A. to put her 
to shame by performing a more effective work in the 
recovery of helpless sinners. The Church has the con- 
victing message and the Gospel that heals. Jesus Christ 
does save from the guilt and power of sin. And therein 
is the ultimate solution to the alcohol problem. 


EVANGELISM AND 
THE NEW BIRTH 


Evangelism, in the narrow sense, is preaching the 
Gospel that souls may be won to Jesus Christ. Re- 
vivalism on the other hand places its emphasis on re- 
kindling the fires of faith and action in the hearts of 
lukewarm Christians. That evangelizing the lost at the 
same time warms the hearts of many cold Christians 
is something for which the Church should be pro- 
foundly grateful. 

The place of the doctrine of regeneration in evange- 
listic preaching cannot be overstressed. Nothing is 
more futile than attempts of the Church to make un- 
regenerate people act like Christians. When the words 
of our Lord, “Ye must be born again,” are ignored or 
explained away, chaos inevitably results. Centuries 
ago the Chinese had a word for it: “You cannot carve 
rotten wood.” Only too often the Church is engaged 


in this futile occupation. 
22° 










The new birth is a spiritual reality in which God 
divinely transforms man. It is a supernatural act of 
God's grace on condition of the faith of man. It is a 
transition from spiritual death to spiritual life, a work 
of the Holy Spirit in the heart of an individual who, 
under the wooing of that same Spirit, senses his need 
and turns to the Son of God as his Redeemer in repent- 
ance and in true faith. 

Explain it? Only in the simple terms of our Lord 
to Nicodemus. Here he makes the clear distinction 
between physical and spiritual birth, along with the 
arresting fact that only those who are born of the Spirit 
shall see the kingdom of God. Christ makes it clear 
that this is an imperative, not an elective, that it is 
the only way whereby man’s earth-bound relationships 
are changed and he becomes a citizen and an heir of the 
heavenlies. 

It is because the Church has so largely glossed over 
this basic requirement in the divine plan of man’s re- 
demption that she finds her rolls now filled with, and 
often dominated by, those who have never experienced 
this transforming work of the Holy Spirit. 

The new birth is an act of God in which he exercises 
his divine power, creating in man a new heart, new 
attitudes and new desires. It does not transform man 
into a sinless creature; far from it. But it does mean 
that he now recognizes sin for what it is and that he 
trusts the One who alone can deliver from both its 
power and its penalty. When the Apostle Paul speaks 
of new creatures in Christ he is affirming the fact 
that with regeneration there is a newness which comes 
from without, from the Spirit's work, not from within. 
And as faith is the instrument of our acceptance with 
God, so the atonement is the sole ground. 

One of the outstanding contributions being made 
to contemporary Christianity is Billy Graham's constant 
emphasis on the doctrine of the new birth. A few years 
ago a leading London journalist remarked that Mr. 
Graham seemed to have been raised up for one out- 
standing reason—to call our generation back to the 
preaching of the doctrine of the new birth. 

Why has this doctrine been neglected? Among the 
many reasons has been the modern denial of the super- 
natural and the substitution of naturalistic concepts 
of man far removed from that revealed in the Scrip- 
tures. In addition, a new doctrine of God emerged 
in which his relation to the universe was thought to 
preclude the humbling fact that man is a fallen crea- 
ture, incapable of saving himself and of responding to 
the love of God independently of the work of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Looking for Christian maturity, we are prone to for- 
get that the inescapable path to such maturity begins 
with spiritual birth. None of us would expect an 


infant to manifest the characteristics of an adult, but 
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we all recognize that physical development has its 
start with infancy and in no other way. Why should we 
expect Christians to exist, much less develop, unless 
there has been a time when they have been born of the 
Spirit? It is this strange ignoring of the facts of spiritual 
life which causes untold confusion and does untold 
harm to the visible Church. As a result, we have the 
dead posing as living, the blind continuing to walk 
with spiritually sightless eyes. 

But it is not for us to say who has been born 
again. The judgment of others is a sin all too prevalent. 
There will always be men walking in the twilight 
zone of Christianity, like the entombed unknown sol- 
dier, known only to God. For that reason neither in- 
dividual Christians nor the Church can make infallible 
judgments as to who are Christians and who are not. 

But for any to think that one can be a Christian 
without spiritual birth is to go counter to the doc- 
trines having to do with both God and man and 
against the clear affirmations of Scripture. Furthermore, 
there are millions down through the ages who have 
had the glorious experience of the new birth and have 
had the Holy Spirit testify to their spirits that they 
are the sons of God. 

This is not for one moment to imply that regenera- 
tion is always a spectacular experience charged with 
emotion. For the great majority of Christians it would 
be difficult to determine either the time or the place 
when they passed from death to life. But they know 
that this change has taken place and it is as real and 
infinitely more significant than the event of physical 
birth. 

By silence when there should have been clear preach- 
ing, by evasion when there should have been un- 
equivocal affirmation, by a minimizing of emphasis 
when there should have been primary concern, the 
Christian pulpits have often failed miserably to preach 
man’s need of spiritual rebirth; and through this glar- 
ing omission many have come into the church without 
a saving experience of the Christ of Calvary. Because 
of this, they go through the motions of religious con- 
formity without the realities of a saving faith. 

Pessimistic? Not pessimistic but realistic. Critical? 
Not critical but factual. Unscriptural? Not if words 
are to be interpreted rightly. If it can be demonstrated 
that the new birth is a necessity, and we believe such 
to be the case, then it can also be demonstrated that 
any program of evangelism, any philosophy of Chris- 
tianity, any concept of the basic condition and need of 
man which ignores the necessity of this work of re- 
generation is not only contrary to the biblical teachings 
on conversion, but inimical to the Christian witness. 

Admitting the need of Christian instruction and the 
development and maturing of the Christian in every 
phase of daily living, we must remember that founda- 








tions come before buildings, roots before trees, branches 
before fruit, and birth before life. 

Not only are there priorities without which there 
can be no Christian life, but the very nature of these 
priorities must be admitted. Becoming a Christian is 
not a matter of heredity, for God has no grandchildren. 
Nor is it a matter of education, for that which is dead 
and inert cannot be educated. Neither is it a matter of 
environment, as wholesome and helpful as that may be. 
New birth takes priority because it always comes first, 
and an emphasis on this truth is of the greatest im- 
portance. 

We are living in a time of staggering scientific ad- 
vances, in a land boasting the highest living standards 
in history, but also in a time of emotional uncertainties, 
coupled with a mounting callousness to moral and 
spiritual values. In all of this, the Church is deeply and 
tightly concerned. But the primary task of the Church 
is to preach Christ, crucified, risen and coming in tri- 
umph—the only hope of the individual and of the 
social order itself. What shall it profit if we neglect 
those things without which our Lord says one can 
never see the kingdom of heaven? What shall it profit 
us if we neglect our primary task and dilute or change 
the message, with the result that the world order re- 
mains in the clutches of the devil? 

Looking through the astigmatic lenses of the imme- 
diate, we are in danger of losing sight of those things 
which are ultimate and eternal. Only through the 
new birth do the eternal verities become personally 
relevant, for only then can we pass from death to life 
eternal. In this is implicit a recognition of our sinful 
and lost condition and a willingness to accept that 
which the eternal Son of God has done for us. It is 
because this work of personal salvation from sin is so 
often lacking in messages from American pulpits today 
that we as a people stand in jeopardy and the Church 
herself has lost something of her power and witness. 

God is not to be mocked. The salvation that he 
wrought out for mankind in the counsels of eternity 
and brought into effect on the cross of Calvary is God’s 
way and there is no other. The nature of man must be 
changed and this change, this transition, this new birth, 
is a supernatural experience, a strait way and a narrow 
gate, the ignoring of which has eternal consequences. 

very newspaper tells of frantic efforts to recoup 
our scientific supremacy as a nation. With all of this 
we are in the heartiest sympathy. But what shall it 
profit us if we successfully conquer outer space, set 
up a station on the moon and attain domination of 
these hitherto unattainable areas of the universe, unless 
we at the same time learn of Him through whom alone 
the inner reaches of the soul are cleansed and disci- 
plined? “Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must 
be born again.” END 
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EUTYCHUS 


Cont'd from p. 19) from this direction. 
The dead hand of Anglo-Catholicism lies 
upon our national church. . . . I do most 
heartily agree . . . that a return visit of 
Billy Graham is essential. With or with- 
out the support of the bishops and free 
church leaders, he can win the British 
public for Christ. 

CLEMENT E. WaRRINGTON 
St. Clement’s Church, Spotland Vicarage 


Rochdale, England 
PULLING NO PUNCHES 


Thank you for the sane and spiritual 
article about cooperative evangelism (Apr. 
14 issue). Billy Graham doesn’t pull his 
punches to avoid offending cooperating 
bodies and I have no doubt the same 
could be said of many other evangelists. 
So long as this principle is observed 
what is there to fear? It is therefore difh- 
cult to understand the opposition of your 
correspondents in the May 26 issue. 
What alternative have they for making 
contact with the unsaved masses? “By 
their fruits ye shall know them” surely 
applies to the Christian’s work as well as 
to himself, and God’s blessing so mani- 
festly poured out on Dr. Graham's cru- 
sades is the best answer to critics of the 
methods employed. Denial that there is 
such blessing accompanying the crusades 
seems to me perilously near the sin of 
ascribing to the devil the work of the 
Holy Spirit. Let us get our emphases 
properly balanced—we are to separate 
from sin, but not from our brethren in 
Christ. St. Paul went even further—he 
said he became all things to all men 
“that I might by all means save some.” 
Does anyone dare to suggest that he com- 
promised sinfully? 


Redhill, Surrey, England E. L. Crare 


CONCERN FOR SELF-CONCEPT 


For fear of causing a phobia with our 
friend Eutychus, would you kindly sug- 
gest in a nonthreatening manner that will 
not destroy his self-concept, that he re- 
view his . . . somatology (Apr. 28 issue) 
for a more adequate formulation. . . . 

We shall be watching for the new 
fashionable Genevan chemise robe (52 
short) which should be a knotty dis- 
closure in the pulpit. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
HYMNS 


I was rather distressed at Eutychus (May 
26 issue). . . . Don’t you agree it is 
highly questionable to encourage parodies 
on the great hymns? When I was a child 
my godly parents strictly outlawed such 
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Epwarp W. GauL 





lightness in our family. To them it was 

almost like making sport of the Bible. 
Frep J. Hay 

Dillon Presbyterian Church 

Dillon, S. C. 


I was delighted with your article “Incog- 
nito Chorales”! I have been needling my 
colleagues on the staff with what you 
term “psychotherapeutic psalmody.” 


Psychotherapy pilot me 

Over life’s tempestuous sea; 
Unknown fears before me roll, 
Hiding blocks and treach’rous goals; 
Peace of mind comes from thee: 
Psychotherapy pilot me. 


As an analysis probes a child, 

Thou canst calm an ego wild: 
Boisterous ids obey thy will 

When thou sayest to them, “Be still.” 
Wondrous sovereign of anxiety 
Psychotherapy pilot me. 


When at last I near the shore, 

And the fearful breakers roar 

"Twixt me and the peaceful rest 

Then while leaning on thy couch 

Shall I hear thee say to me? 

“From here on, Don’t count on me.” 

E. Linwoop Branpis 

Veterans (NP) Hospital Chaplain 
Sheridan, Wyo. 


The critic snips the sacred page— 

His brilliance dims the sun— 

He sorts his slips, assigns their age, 

And tells who made them one. 
Indianapolis, Ind. | Gorpon H. Crark 


SHOCKING DISCOVERY 


The review of Will Oursler’s “The Heal- 
ing Power of Faith” (Apr. 28 issue) re- 
flects . . . preconceived notions held by 
the reviewer. . . . Speaking as a com- 
pletely orthodox conservative, of the holy, 
Catholic, Apostolic faith, I take issue 
with Mr. Girod’s labelling of the author 
as a ‘theological liberal,’ simply because 
he asserts that wholeness of the body 
and mind are God’s will. (The liberals 
will be shocked to learn Oral Roberts 
is now in their ranks!) 

Ricuarp E. WINKLER 
Trinity Church (Episcopal) 
Wheaton, IIl. 


ESSAYS ASSAYED 


The essays on eschatology . . . are recom- 
mended reading in my systematic theol- 
ogy class. Often things are discussed in 
class which have been presented in your 
fine magazine. 


Another feature . . . I look forward to 






each issue is “Bible Book of the Month” 
. . excellent source of . . . material. 
W. ALLAN Van WINKLE 


Richmond, Ind. 


THE EVANGEL 


The true “evangel” should cut through 
all doctrinal positions. You are corrupt- 
ing the “evangel” by narrowing it to a 
modified fundamentalism tempered with 
a slightly disguised Calvinism. 

Asbury Seminary Jeratp HunTsINGER 
Wilmore, Ky. 


The need has been for some unifying 
force to rally the disorganized and often 
frustrated forces of evangelical Christian- 
ity. The strength is there but it needs to 
be encouraged and articulated, both with 
evangelistic fervor and dedicated scholar- 
ship. I believe that Curistianrty Topay 
in a literary sense is doing much to meet 
this need. Give us more of it. Keep true 
to the Word--fan the fires of evangelism 
—interpret the great issues of our day 
without fear or compromise, and you may 
be assured that multitudes of Christians 
around the world will uphold you, pray 
for you, and believe God for greater 
things... . Rosert E. CoLEMAN 
Asbury Seminary 

Wilmore, Ky. 


This is a note of sincere appreciation for 
the great help it has been in maintaining 
my conviction that the basic tenets of the 
evangelical faith need not be abandoned, 
nor in any way vitiated, but can be solid- 
ly adhered to by the minister of Christ. 

I have especially appreciated your oc- 
casional articles on the basic trustworthi- 
ness of the Scripture—perhaps the doc- 
trine most in danger today. . . . 

Rosert A. Ciark 
Princeton Seminary 
Princeton, N. J. 


Please accept my heartfelt thanks to you 
for the role it has played in my recent 
re-birth in Christ. Its evangelical articles 
have strengthened me and enlightened 
me in finding the prize of the regenera- 
tion in Christ. After 15 years of search- 
ing, while in the ministry, I was marvel- 
ously found of God. . . . Since my bless- 
ing in Christ, my wife who is a graduate 
of an eastern seminary in religious edu- 
cation, has come into the born-again 
ranks. We now both read and discuss 
articles in your magazine. It is helping 
us keep our minds alert and our hearts 
warm with the Gospel. 

Hucx M. Rosinson 
John Stewart Methodist Church 
Upper Sandusky, O. 
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A LAYMAN and his Faith 


LIBERALISM CAN BE DEADLY 


SOME WEEKS AGO we said that ortho- 
doxy can be deadly (Curistianiry To- 
pay, April 23 issue), for an unlovely 
thing appears when it becomes an end 
in itself rather than a means to an end. 

But a theological liberalism which re- 
jects the complete reliability and author- 
ity of the holy Scriptures is also a deadly 
thing. 


Nothing has robbed the Church of her 
witness so much as a low view of inspira- 
tion. Nothing has detracted so much 
from current preaching as this shift from 
an authority higher than man. Nothing 
has caused more needy souls to leave 
their pews on Sunday with a sense of 
emptiness and frustration as much as the 
substitution of man’s opinions for divine 
affirmations. 


{ Theological liberalism is deadly be- 
cause: 

The basis of authority shifts from di- 
vine revelation to human reason. Even 
where the Bible is said to “contain” the 
word of God, the discovery of what is as- 
serted to be authentic depends on schol- 
arship, deduction and human receptive- 
ness. One man finds one part “inspired,” 
while another finds that another portion 
“speaks.” The concept of total inspira- 
tion, irrespective of man’s reaction, is re- 
jected. 

The inevitable corollary of this atti- 
tude to the Bible is a loss of conviction. 
A sense of authority, urgency and vital 
importance is thereby lost. Although 
the individual concerned may be un- 
aware of it, those who come under such 
a ministry know that something is lack- 
ing. 

‘vith such liberalism inevitably comes 
a shift in emphasis: symptoms are mag- 
nified while the underlying disease is 
ignored or minimized. The fact that 
Christ came to save sinners is lost in the 
emphasis that he came to make this 
world a better place in which to live. 
The biblically based doctrines of sin, 
judgment, the new birth, eternal punish- 
ment, and so forth, are ignored or quali- 
fied, while corporate social righteousness 
is stressed. 

Such liberalism inevitably results in 
the loss of spiritual power. Just as Sam- 
son lost his physical prowess after having 
his head shorn, so too the theological 
liberal experiences a loss of spiritual 


power when he rejects divinely revealed 
truth and substitutes a Christ and a gos- 
pel foreign to the Scriptures. 


We say that the theological liberalism 
so described is deadly because it is based 
on rejection of Christian truth revealed 
in the Scriptures and the substitution of 
ideas often completely at variance with 
such truth. To reject the historical ac- 
curacy and the spiritual implications of 
the Bible is to be “liberal” with that 
which we do not have the right to liberal- 
ize. It is one thing to interpret Scripture 
so that historical background, linguistic 
implications and significance of local cus- 
toms and usages are clarified. But an 
“interpretation” which is actually a 
denial of clearly stated truths is no longer 
interpretation but presumption. 


« If the Bible merely contains the word 
of God, mixed with inaccuracies, deliber- 
ate frauds, statements stemming from 
ignorance, pre-dated history palmed off 
as prophetic truth, and thought-forms 
which actually mean the opposite of 
what they are intended to convey, then 
who will sort the true from the false? 
We are told that this must be left to the 
scholars. But it is disconcerting to find 
that the “assured findings” of scholars of 
yesterday have been replaced by other 
equally “assured” conclusions of a new 
generation. 

Not for one moment should Christians 
tolerate anti-intellectualism. But a dis- 
tinction must be made between a rever- 
ent scholarship, and that which sits in 
judgment on Scripture, and magnifies 
rather than reconciles difficulties. That 
increasing numbers of scholars are shift- 
ing back to far more conservative con- 
clusions is significant and encouraging. 

Theological liberalism is deadly when 
it assumes an attitude to the Scriptures 
at variance with that of our Lord and his 
disciples. A study of the record shows 
that to them the Old Testament was 
authentic and authoritative. To say, as 
some do, that our Lord’s own understand- 
ing was limited, is to assume a position 
utterly untenable to those who accept 
him as revealed in the Scriptures. 

Of course there are difficulties in the 
Bible. A supernatural revelation trans- 
mitted through human instruments of 
varying personalities, nationalities and 


backgrounds inevitably poses problems. 





The amazing thing is the unity and con- 
tinuity of the revelation, and a rejection 
of its truthfulness poses even greater dif- 
ficulties for the theological liberal. His 
greatest dilemma is to be found in his 
own contradictions and the strange phe- 
nomena of an emerging philosophy which 
is at complete variance to that presented 


in Holy Writ. 


€ But the place where theological liberal- 
ism is most deadly is in the area of life 
and death itself. Face to face with man’s 
need of salvation and the fact that with- 
out Christ he is in spiritual darkness, 
dead and lost, what can one offer if the 
necessity of the new birth is debatable? 
What is there to offer if Christ did not 
die for his sins? What hope can be held 
out if the reality of sin and the judg- 
ment of God on unrepentant sinners are 
questioned? 

We deplore the philosophy of Chris- 
tian Science which denies the reality of 
pain and suffering; but is that more seri- 
ous than a denial of the clear affirma- 
tions of the Scriptures with reference to 
sin, righteousness and judgment to come? 

For instance, when liberal preaching 
stresses the fact that “God accepts man,” 
without at the same time making clear 
that this acceptance is based solely on the 
person and work of Christ, it is a deadly 
thing for it offers a false hope. 


€ Liberalism is a good word but in re- 
cent years it has earned connotations 
which have little in common with the 
original meaning. Where it means the 
exercise of Christian love and tolerance 
in matters where men of equal piety may 
differ, it is good. Where it becomes a 
rallying point for ecclesiastical pressures 
or an intolerance of conservative Chris- 
tians, it becomes a misnomer. Just as 
fundamentalism which is harsh, critical 
and unloving is a tragedy, so also is a 
liberalism which denies the liberty it 
espouses for itself. 

It has been said that the liberalism 
of today is the conservatism of tomorrow. 
Where the basic elements of the Chris- 
tian faith have been rejected and faith in 
eternal verities has been superseded by 
adherence to the changing currents of 
human speculation, liberalism is now and 
always has been deadly. 

These are days when, in a shaken 
and uncertain world, men need some- 
thing they know will never change. 
Theological liberalism offers no such 
message. This is a plea to those who 
stand on the ramparts to give bread in- 
stead of a stone; fish instead of a serpent. 

L. Netson Berry 
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| ae Christ the Lord proclaimed! In the spirit of an 
apostolic sweep through Asia Minor, through one 
Billy Graham, Northern California had in two months 
perhaps its greatest collective chance to meet God. 

“You could be a dictator,” Vice President Nixon has 
reportedly remarked to Graham. No doubt many of 
Nixon's fellow Californians would say the same of the 
evangelist, now that they have seen him draw thou- 
sands nightly to the Cow Palace, a gigantic cattle exhi- 
bition hall often shunned by entertainers because of its 
remote location. Yet is it not to Graham’s credit that 
he has been endowed with magnetic personality and 
authoritative delivery to an extent that more than 600 
at San Quentin took up his challenge to confess Christ 
even though it inevitably meant incurring the ridicule 
of fellow convicts? If there can be faith to move moun- 
tains, can there not also be faith to move men? 

The human conclusion might be that the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Cities Crusade was characterized by a mili- 
tant came-saw-conquered attitude. But as God would 
have it, the mood was rather like the loving planted- 
watered-increase sequence of I Corinthians 3:6. 


MAN'S PART AND GOD'S 


This planted-watered-increase pattern, which exhibits 
simultaneously power and charity—a tribute to the wis- 
dom and love of God—provides the framework for eval- 
uating the impact of an evangelistic effort. Someone 
plants the seed of the Word of God as containing the 
message of the only means to human salvation. An- 
other lends impetus to the prospect of growth by water- 
ing the seed. And God gives the increase. 

How does this pattern apply to the San Francisco 
Bay area? What stage of the sequence does the recently- 
ended Graham crusade represent? Is Northern Cali- 
fornia about to enter a new spiritual phase? 

A prerequisite for understanding the answers is a 
realization of obstacles which prevailed. The facts are 
that hardly another area in the United States was so 
News Editor David E. Kucharsky flew to San Francisco to 
prepare this analytic account. A former United Press corre- 
spondent, he holds the A.B. in journalism from Duquesne 


University. For two years he served as squadron adjutant in 
the Air Force with the rank of lieutenant. 
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Broken Barriers Around the Bay 


DAVID E. KUCHARSKY 





indifferent to the Gospel. Even in the city proper, in 
the metropolis named for St. Francis, people were pe- 
culiarly hard-hearted toward their Creator. Churches 
exercised pitifully little influence, partly because there 
were comparatively few of them. 

It would be wonderful to interject at this point that 
the crusade changed all this. It did not. Billy Graham’s 
meetings in San Francisco ended short of a sweeping 
revival. Yet there is surely rejoicing in heaven over 
the results of the crusade. And Christians who can 
appreciate how formidable the barriers had been ought 
likewise to be gladdened. 


TO HELL VIA LITERATURE 


“Where to Sin in San Francisco.” The individual 
responsible for the title of this newsstand guide to local 
night spots must have had an insight into bay area 
norms. For before Graham's visit, it truly was a place 
appallingly void of spiritual interest. Obstacles to the 
presentation of God’s plan of redemption had been left 
over from the madly-pagan days of the Gold Rush and 
Barbary Coast. The resistance to evangelistic efforts 
stood like a barrier reef around the bay, a reef which 
already had repelled many a would-be spiritual invasion. 

Then God's people prayed! And God commissioned 
his most popularly-known servant to level the reefs. 

For seven weeks, Graham, fearless and uncompro- 
mising, preached daily to the people of Northern Cali- 
fornia forcefully, consistently, and simply. He told 
them of the missing (not the lost, for they never had 
it) dimension in their lives. People began to soften 
their attitudes toward spiritual things. Many of them, 
including thousands of teen-agers, saw commitment to 
Christ as a transition from existence to living. They 
sensed true relevance. They comprehended, for this 
was not a theology exclusively for sophisticated intel- 
lectuals, but for whosoever will. They admired the 
evangelist for sticking to the Bible as a basis. 

As the crusade mushroomed into the best spiritual 
opportunity ever afforded Northern Californians, the 
reefs began to fall. Then “on one of the finest days 
California has ever been able to deliver” (Crusade Co- 
chairman W. Earle Smith) came the climactic Seals 


Stadium rally. Early comers quickly took all available 
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seats in the grandstands and bleachers. The rest were 
obliged to sit on the outfield grass. They totalled a 
shirtsleeved mass of humanity hungry for God—some 
38,000. Many were Christians. Said one woman: 
“This would be a good time for the Lord to come. 
We're all in one place.” Many others were unsaved, 
and a portion of these—1354—made a decision for Christ 
then and there. Others stood as an indication of spir- 
itual need. Still others left the park without doing any- 
thing about their souls. True, effects varied, but this 
was Clear: barriers were broken. 


CHRISTIANS SURGE FORTH 


“The church has begun to go on the offensive, some- 
thing new in the bay area,” said Crusade Co-chairman 
Carl G. Howie. 

“Our Protestants have lost their inferiority complex,” 
commented a newspaper editorially. 

Outstanding press coverage marked the entire cru- 
sade, serving as one more instrument for evangelism. 
Newspaper and wire service accounts served right 
from the start to augment the effects of crusade meet- 
ings. (Ventured Associated Press: “Hottest public at- 
traction within memory in the San Francisco Bay 
area.”) Detailed reports of the evangelist’s remarks and 
letters to the editor all helped people to think and talk 
not only about Billy Graham but about religion in gen- 
eral, if not about salvation itself. 

It was apparent from the beginning that the Cow 
Palace meetings, though the focal point of the evange- 
listic thrust, were only part of the crusade. The mes- 
sage was going out by a multitude of means as one 
aspect grew out of another. Graham was moving at an 
awesome pace, speaking to service clubs and school 
assemblies, at churches, athletic fields, and military 
centers. Fellow team members were doing likewise. 


THEN THERE WAS FELLOWSHIP 


Not to be overlooked are the warm Christian fellow- 
ships which came out of prayer meetings, counselor 
training sessions, choir rehearsals, Operation Andrew 
bus and car pools, and the usher orientations. Chris- 
tians from different denominations became acquainted. 
Seeing many of like faith bolstered personal beliefs. 

Neither was the crusade without its human interest 
twists. The Upjohn Pharmaceutical Company sent a 
representative to several meetings to get sales pointers 
from Graham. And Billy Graham, aged 11, (no kin) 
was converted at a Cow Palace meeting. 

Coming back to the planted-watered-increase se- 
quence, the question may be asked as to how all this 
came into pattern. The classification of crusade phe- 
nomena, the answer to the application of the sequence, 
varies according to the perspective in which it is viewed. 
For those who made public confessions, the sequence 


was made complete as by the grace of God they be- 
came children of God. In those who heard without 
yielding, at least the seed had been planted. 
Collectively, the seed was planted around San Fran- 
cisco Bay, but only because there were barriers broken, 
obstacles of indifference and resistance brought down. 
To fit the framework, the unusual bay area barriers 
may have to be classed as a sub-stage or a preliminary 
to planting. But regardless of where they belong, this 
much bears repeating: old hindrances were overcome. 
“The overall effect of the Billy Graham crusade is 
good,” said California Governor Goodwin J. Knight. 
“The fact that thousands have been helped to a better 


spiritualization makes it worthwhile.” 
THE MAYOR AGREES 
San Francisco Mayor George Christopher, on hand 


for a word of greeting at the Seals Stadium service, 
agreed. Speaking of Graham, Christopher said “we 
are better off for his having visited us.” 

Said Alan K. Browne, president of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce: “While it seems to be 
that there is a spiritual awakening abroad in the land, 
real progress cannot be made without stimulation, and 
this has been provided through the crusade. I am sure 
that many of the results will be permanent and this 
augurs well for the future of the San Francisco area.” 

“Only God knows the real effects,” said Co-chairman 
Howie (Calvary Presbyterian Church), pointing out 
that the campaign could still turn out to be the means 
of wide-scale spiritual awakening “if we let Cit) be a 
beginning and not a conclusion.” 

Possibly because they were a little more open to the 
Gospel at the start, San Francisco suburbs seemed to 
realize more benefits than did the city. But in the city 
and out, the impact upon youth was a most heartening 
aspect of the crusade. Around the bay area there is 
much talk of the “beat generation.” In contrast to it, 
Billy Graham was offering the challenge of a life dedi- 
cated to Christ. Thursday night, an “off” night in 
most evangelistic crusades, found youth pouring in— 
and taking up the challenge! Invitation response was 
consistently the largest on Thursday nights, and the 
greatest number of decisions in any Cow Palace meet- 
ing, 1243, came on a youth night. 

' The response among youth insures lasting impres- 
sions. These will be complemented by personal contacts 
made through a week of visitation evangelism which 
followed the Seals Stadium rally. A spirited nucleus 
of bay area ministers saw in the visitation evangelism 
effort a watering and made further plans for follow-up 
in the fall. As they persevere, and as God's people 
pray, God will give the collective increase to the 
Church, which is Christ’s body, the fulness of him that 
filleth all in all. END 
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CRUSADE COMMENT AND CONCLUSIONS 





Some 38,000 (above) gather at Seals Stadium to hear Billy Graham’s farewell 


to San Francisco. The invitation (below) saw 1354 decisions made for Christ. 

For almost two months the San Francisco Bay area was subjected to an intensive 
bombardment of biblical theology and mass evangelism. Now that Billy C 
gone, and the kerygma is no longer heard in the Cow Palace, pastors and laymen 
alike are beginning to survey the spiritual results. 

During his stay Dr. Graham expounded a number of Christian doctrines. San 
Franciscans heard about justification, reconciliation, adoption, new birth, the Holy 
Spirit, the Trinity, sacraments, hell, the second advent of Jesus Christ, the last 
Judgment, the kenosis, the dual nature of Christ, the authority of Scripture, and the 
centrality of the Cross. Undoubtedly these doctrines, long absent from many bay 
area pulpits, are now being preached with a new earnestness. Testimonials from 
pastors point to more biblical sermons as a direct result of the crusade. Two ministers 
known for their liberal leanings made public decisions, one at the Cow Palace and 
the other in his own church during an invitation given by a Graham team member 
who was occupying the pulpit. 

Other Protestant pastors were not as enthusiastic. 


xraham is 


Some labeled the doctrinal 
content of the Cow Palace messages shallow and superficial. Some felt that fanfare 
and publicity made it difficult for the Holy Spirit to do his most effective work. 
Still others held that tension created by Dr. Graham’s warning, “This may be your 
last chance!” made it impossible for the worshiper to be brought gently into a living 
relationship with the Saviour. 

Classification of bay area theological types is a dangerous undertaking, but if 
inevitable shading and overlapping are assumed, certain colors can be detected in 
the theological spectrum. 

Right wing fundamentalists. Extreme conservatives were vocal prior to Dr. Gra- 
ham’s arrival, issuing tracts which asked, “Shall we obey the Bible or disobey God 
and follow Billy Graham?” During the crusade they remained quiescent, although 
no softening of attitudes came to light. 

Evangelical conservatives. This group seems to have enjoyed the crusade greatly, 
and felt completely at home in the Cow Palace. It provided the heart of the praying 
and counseling ministry. Night after night the people turned out, filling buses with 
neighbors and friends. Their churches drew the largest number of referrals. They 
came from both the large and small denominations. Dr. Graham’s theology served 
to strengthen their convictions, while his prophetic message rebuked their walk, so 
that many came forward in response to his invitation. Some of the pastors in this 
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group had misgivings about Dr. Graham's 
associations, but most of them came to 
join in wholeheartedly. 

Graham admirers. The term could de- 
scribe many of evangelical conviction 
whose church backgrounds were often 
alien to mass evangelism but who were 
Billy 
Among both pastors 
and laymen there was shifting in attitude 


as the crusade progressed and the results 


tremendously impressed by the 


Graham mission. 


of changed lives became evident. 
This 


backgrounds 


Evangelical Liberals. group, 
s 


drawn from many and 
shades of chure hmanship, made up much 
Some 
represented a rather sophisticated evange- 
licalism which did not actively oppose, 
but did little to encourage attendance at 
the Cow Palace. Others likened what 
happened there more to a county fair 
than a church service and felt that it was 
contrary to the mind and spirit of Jesus. 
They disliked the “old-time religion” 
flavor of the meetings and such tools as 
the King James Bible. They charged 
that Graham over-simplified things; that 
he did not understand the world he lived 
in, or the modern-day 


of the opposition to the crusade. 


dilemma of the 
“man in the gray flannel suit.’ They con 
sidered his doctrine of the Church inade- 
quate. They compared him unfavorably 
with other evangelists who have visited 
the bay area in years past, namely, Bryan 
and Charles Templeton. 

A common accusation from this direc- 
tion was that Graham preached a fore- 
shortened and truncated Gospel. One 
seminary professor in a letter to the San 
Francisco Chronicle charged that Graham 
was preaching against the “wrong sins.” 
Some considered the evangelist’s approach 
to Scripture (“the Bible says”) as hope- 
lessly outdated and obscurantist. Even 
more, perhaps, they objected to mass in 
vitations; they feared that emphasis on 
sin and guilt might do serious damage to 
the mental health of the hearers. In gen- 
eral, it could be said for this group that 
while they considered Graham less harm- 
ful than Billy Sunday, they nevertheless 
maintained that crusade proceedings 
seemed to forego a genuine reverence for 
God in favor of exploiting feelings. 

Secular liberals. The extreme left 
wing consisted of those who felt but 
slight interest in the Church. They 
looked upon Billy as a shouting funda- 
mentalist whose ability to win public 
attention was something to be endured. 

How did the bay cities crusade affect 
this constellation? There was a polariza- 
tion of extremes; many of those opposed 
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at the beginning were more so at the end- 
ing. Yet in the center, there seems to 
have taken place a wonderful warming 
and softening of hearts, probably be- 
cause of many factors, not the least of 
which was Billy Graham himself. One 
suburban pastor spoke for many when 
he said, “I can’t agree with his whole 
theology, but I can’t get over the fact 
that God is with him.” 

The obvious blessing of the Holy Spirit 
upon Dr. Graham’s ministry, when 
studied at first hand, pulled more than 
one bay area minister from the fence. 
Then there was the arrival of decision 
cards upon pastors’ desks; the strong social 
content of the nightly messages; the 
courageous facing of community evils; the 
affectionate relationships between those 
of diverse social origin, whether on the 
team, on the executive committee, in the 
choir, in the counseling room, or in the 
congregation; and above all the simple 
proclamation of the Word of God. All 
of this served to disarm suspicion and 
win over the reluctant. 

At the end of eight weeks, the theo- 
logical center was more united than it 
had been in the history of the West. 
Chere was a noticeable absence of things 
that have tended to separate Christians. 
A real secret of Billy Graham’s power 
was manifest—his ability to bring be- 
lievers into touch with each other by 
omitting the things which divide them. 

Today Christian unity in San Francisco 
is very real, for it is established at the 
cross of Christ. Yet at Seals Stadium, in 
his final message, Dr. Graham warned, 
“Satan would like nothing better than to 
get us at each other's throats again!” 
How effective the churches will be in 
taking the initiative for Jesus Christ de- 
pends in good part on the zeal of the 
thousands of new Christians and the re- 
sults of crusade follow-up. Ss. E. W. 


Statistics 


In seven weeks of meetings, the Cow 
Palace meetings drew an aggregate at- 
tendance of 696,525, according to official 
statistics released by crusade headquarters 
in San Francisco. 

There were 25,544 recorded decisions 
at the Cow Palace. 

At the climactic Seals Stadium service 
an additional 1,354 decisions were 
counted. The estimated attendance was 
38,000. 

Nineteen meetings at the Cow Palace 
drew capacity crowds. The largest crowds 
were counted at Sunday afternoon serv- 
ices and Thursday youth rallies. 


Highlights 


These were among highlights of the 
San Francisco Bay Cities Crusade: 

April 27—Some 18,000 jam Cow Pal- 
ace for crusade’s opening meeting. Gra- 
ham speaks to 5,000 more who could not 
get in. 

May 1—First Thursday night youth 
rally draws 16,500, with 989 decisions 
recorded. Many are teen-agers. 

May 3—First of weekly Saturday night 
telecasts emanates from Cow Palace. Via 
160 stations the Gospel is carried into 
millions of North American homes. 

May 8—The Cow Palace sees the 
largest response to a gospel invitation as 
1,243 come forward on youth night. 

May 15—Graham holds outdoor rally 
at San Quentin Prison. Nearly 4,000 of 
4,500 inmates hear him explain the plan 
of salvation. More than 600 respond to 
his invitation to receive Christ. 

May 20—Graham speaks to overflow 
crowd of 1,050 at San Francisco State 
College, where his invitation had 
prompted a sharp controversy. 

May 21—At San Francisco Civic Audi- 
torium, 4,000 delegates to the American 
Red Cross national convention hear the 
evangelist call for a foreign aid program 
based on “Christian compassion.” 

May 23—The Berkeley campus of the 
University of California, world’s largest, 
becomes the scene of a gigantic rally as 
11,000 gather to witness the North Caro- 
linian’s message. 

May 25—Graham travels to the Cen- 






tral California city of Turlock for a rally 
held in connection with the community's 
50th anniversary celebration. Some 15,- 
000 turn out to hear him, a crowd almost 
twice the city’s population. 

May 27—A noon meeting in the Oak- 
land City Hall plaza attracts an estimated 
12,000. City officials say it is the largest 
crowd ever to gather there. 

June 15—The 19th full house of the 
Cow Palace meetings turns out for the 
final meeting there. 

June 21—Half-hour program from San 
Francisco studio bids farewell to nation- 
wide television audience until this fall’s 
Charlotte crusade. 

June 22—About 38,000 jam Seals 
Stadium for climactic service. More than 
a third of the crowd sits on the outfield 
grass. Decisions total 1,354, highest of 
the crusade. 


Engagements 


Following the San Francisco meetings, 
an intensive week-long visitation evange- 
lism program was undertaken by hun- 
dreds of churches which had cooperated 
in the crusade. 

The entire Graham team then went to 
Sacramento for meetings June 29-July 6 
at the state fairgrounds. 

This week Graham has a speaking en- 
gagement at Mt. Hermon Bible Confer- 
ence (July 11). He also has public meet- 
ings scheduled for Fresno (July 12-13), 
Santa Barbara (July 17), Los Angeles 
(July 18), San Diego (July 19-20), and 
San Antonio, Texas (July 25). 





“We are not a Christian nation. 
We are a nation with Christians liv- 
ing in it.” 


“Teen-agers today know the statis- 
tics on Jayne Mansfield better than 
they know the First Commandment.” 


“I agree with Mr. Nixon that our 
diplomats are spending too much time 
in white tie society and not enough 
with the intellectuals . . . and labor- 
ing people.” 


“Some people don’t like the new 
sack dress. I like it because it has 
taken the sex out of women’s dresses. 
Dean Acheson said it looks like an 





WORTH QUOTING: BILLY GRAHAM 


Billy Graham’s remarks to Californians touched upon a variety of subjects. 
Here is a random sampling taken from his sermons: 


Idaho potato. | happen to like Idaho 
potatoes.” 


“An Englishman told me that Com- 
munism would be inconvenient for 
Britain, but would be easier to take 
than Americanism.” 


“If we get to the moon, so what? 
We've only begun.” 


“A generation ago we threw God 
and morality from education. We 
sowed the wind and now we are reap- 
ing the whirlwind.” 


“The ultimate hope of the world is 
the coming of Jesus Christ.” 
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‘Sadder Than Funeral’ 


Thirteen professors were dismissed 
from the faculty of Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, last month. 

The dismissal action by the seminary’s 
board of trustees, unprecedented in the 
school’s 99-year history, climaxed a con- 
troversy between the 13 professors and 
Dr. Duke K. McCall, seminary president. 

A list of charges leveled against Presi- 
dent McCall had challenged his admin- 
istrative policies. Last-ditch mediation 
efforts failed. 

The way was left open for reinstate- 
ment of any of the 13 in the event of 
“genuine reconciliation.” 

The dismissals were effective imme- 
diately, though salaries were to be con- 
tinued until July 31 “or a later date if 
deemed wise by a committee of the 
board.” 

The verdict reportedly was supported 
by an “overwhelming majority” of the 
55-member board of trustees, who were 
to meet again this month to rebuild the 
faculty. The dismissal of the 13 left the 
theological faculty with 15 members. 

Those who were told to leave are 
listed as follows with their official faculty 
status, home states and the years they 
joined the faculty: 

]. J. Owens, professor of Old Testa- 
ment, Oklahoma, 1948; William H. 
Morton, professor of archaeology, Mis- 
souri, 1948; Theron D. Price, professor 
of church history, Arkansas, 1948; Henry 
E. Turlington, associate professor of New 
Testament, Florida, 1949; T. C. Smith, 
associate professor of New Testament, 
Louisiana, 1950; J. Estill Jones, associate 
professor of New Testament, Oklahoma, 
1951; Guy H. Ranson, associate profes- 
sor of Christian ethics, Texas, 1952; 
William L. Lumpkin, associate professor 
of church history, Virginia, 1954; J. Mor- 
ris Ashcraft, associate professor of archae- 
ology, Arkansas, 1955; Heber F. Pea- 
cock Jr., associate professor New Testa- 
ment, Arizona, 1956; John M. Lewis, 
associate professor of theology, Florida, 
1956; Thomas O. Hall Jr., associate pro- 
fessor of Old Testament, North Carolina, 
1956; Hugh Wamble, associate professor 
of church history, Georgia, 1956. 

All are alumni of the seminary except 
Hall, who is a graduate of Southwestern 
Baptist Seminary in Fort Worth, Texas. 

Commented one observer: “A funeral 
atmosphere pervaded the whole affair. In- 
deed, to me, it was sadder than any 
funeral in my ministry. Many times 
there is a bright side to death, but no ray 
of light could be detected here.” 
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AMERICAN BAPTISTS TO VALLEY FORGE 


Upwards of 5,000 delegates and visi- 
tors to the American Baptist Conven- 
tion gathered June 12-17 appropriately 
enough at a bend in the river—this time 
the beautiful Ohio, where Cincinnati's 
famed Garden provided a mammoth roof 
for the 51st chapter in the life of what 
formerly was known as the Northern 
Baptist Convention. Uppermost in the 
messengers’ minds was the search of a 
permanent home for administrative of- 
fices. They were committed to a move, 
but as Abraham they knew not whither 
they went, for none could be certain 
where the convention dialectic would 
take them. 

A “Commission on Headquarters” had 
for seven months conducted an “intensive 
study” resulting in the recommendation 
that American Baptist headquarters be 
located in New York City’s Interchurch 
Center, to be completed in 1960. The 
commission’s vote was divided, New York 
gaining eight votes, with three going to 
a Chicago Midway site offered through 
lease by the University of Chicago, and a 
single ballot being drawn by a Valley 
Forge property of the convention's Board 
of Education and Publication. 

Hope was held out that this matter 
would be entirely cleared away on Friday 
the 13th. An isolated superstitious soul 
may have sought vindication in the fact 
that the issue remained the almost con- 
stant preoccupation of the delegates un- 
til the following Monday, second to last 
night of the convention. Proponents of 
the various sites served up a variety of 
pitches which put to shame the Cincin- 
nati Redleg mound staff. 

Able commission chairman Ellis J. 
Holt confessed he had prayed he would 
not lose his temper in the heat of debate. 
Delegates observed that his prayers were 
barely answered as subsequent applause 
indicated impending defeat of the com- 
mission’s recommendation of the 20-mil- 
lion-dollar New York building. Having 
voted for the requirement of a 55 per 
cent majority, the convention rejected 
by almost two to one the ecumenical cen- 
ter—just shortly after, as it turned out, 
an address strongly advocating ecumeni- 
city by Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, Amer- 
ican Baptist pastor and current president 
of the National Council of Churches. 

Then the Chicago and Valley Forge 
protagonists settled into a war of words 
which produced some amazingly even 
encounters. A motion to choose a site— 
undesignated—in the Chicago area re- 
ceived a majority vote (1149 to 1084) 
but fell short of the required 55 per cent. 


Girded by a nightlong strategy session, 
the Chicago party managed to block the 
following day’s Valley Forge bid by an 
even narrower margin—1235 for and 
1228 against. Then it was the turn of 
the University of Chicago site to be 
blocked, its majority of 1236 to 1183 be- 
ing inadequate. 

Back to Valley Forge. A delegate re- 
quests there be no applause for speeches, 
that more spiritual means of determina- 
tion be applied. His request receives light 
applause. It is late Monday afternoon. 
Chicago supporters finally throw support 
to Valley Forge in the interest of conven- 
tion harmony and spiritual unity. Valley 
Forge is victor by a 69 per cent majority 
—1477 to 655. But a motion to make it 
unanimous does not pass unanimously. 
And the Rev. Dr. Everett P. Quinton, 
47, collapses after speaking for Valley 
Forge, dying without learning the result 
of the balloting. 

Various reasons were projected for the 
turn of the voting. New York’s Inter- 
church Building was said to have been 
rejected on the following counts: a grass- 
roots revolt against being steered in any 
one direction, desire for a building be- 
longing only to the convention as a sym- 
bol of unity, and a wariness of proximity 
to ecumenical leadership. 

Strong sentiment for a move to the 
Midwest was tempered by reservations as 
to identification with the University of 
Chicago. But any other site in the area 
would probably entail considerable delay. 
And if nothing else, the Baptists were 
eager to settle the matter. Besides, Valley 
Forge moving and labor costs were said 
to be much lower than those of Chicago. 
Some felt the more expensive move would 
curtail the missionary program. 

But many felt the issue had been mag- 
nified out of all proportion to its impor- 
tance. Chairman Holt had early classified 
the issue as involving “not a great de- 
cision” but one incidental to the greater 
tasks of missions and evangelism. Con- 
vention president, Dr. Clarence W. Cran- 
ford, whose gentle manner and quiet 
sense of humor acted to soothe the trou- 
bled convention, supposed he would re- 
gret so much of this convention having 
been devoted to one issue, but he added 
that he would be “grateful for the fine 
spirit” in which the matter was con- 
ducted. 

A source of exasperation, as well as 
humor, was the suburban location of the 
great coliseum, a 45-minute bus ride from 
the hotels. This fact coupled with the 
long debates deprived delegates of rest 
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periods. It was more than Baptist flesh 
and blood could stand. Members had 
been speaking of getting to the “more 
important issues.” But by the time they 
did, the majority of the delegates had de- 
parted the scene. This year’s energies 
had been absorbed by the choice of a 
headquarters. 

Thus, significance of passed resolutions 
was lessened. The roaring voice votes 
had subsided to comparative whispers. 
Cincinnati’s ex-mayor and noted church- 
man, Charles P. Taft, had seen it happen 
in many conventions. Calling for the 
churches to give careful consideration to 
significant political issues, he remarked 
upon the familiar practice of delegates 
“pushing through resolutions on the last 
day with a whoop and a holler when half 
the people have gone home.” 

But American Baptists had faced an 
unfortunate set of circumstances. A move 
was made to shorten future conventions. 

Resolutions were adopted favoring the 
halting of nuclear bomb testing, ending 
of universal military training, and the 
abolition of capital punishment. 

Under personal exhortation of Presi- 
dent Cranford and Southern Baptist 
Convention President Brooks Hays, the 
convention passed a resolution requesting 
establishment of a “Peace Commission,” 
thus taking action similar to that of 
Southern Baptists last month toward 
“mobilization for peace.” 

Some predicted for Dr. Cranford re- 
election—American Baptists are tradition- 
ally reluctant to re-elect presidents—be- 
cause of his proximity to Mr. Hays in 
Washington and their mutual interest in 
the “peace plan.” However, the conven- 
tion approved the nomination of a West- 
erner, Mrs. Maurice B. Hodge of Port- 
land, Oregon. Nomination is tantamount 
to election; thus Mrs. Hodge, a house- 
wife, became the American Baptists’ 
fourth woman president. She is a past 
president of the Oregon Baptist State 
Convention. 

Delegates heard Ohio’s Governor C. 
William O'Neill pay tribute to the Bap- 
tist youth organization as the center of 
all his religious and social activities 
throughout his youth. Every Sunday he 
traveled with a gospel team about his 
county. He voiced his chief fear in re- 
gard to public life—not as concerning the 
evil done by evil men, but the good 
which is left undone by good men. 

Observers took note of certain state- 
ments and attitudes in the course of con- 
vention activities which seemed to indi- 
cate a defensive posture, seen generally in 
connection with the overarching shadow 
of the Southern Baptists, who greatly out- 


number their northern brethren (about 
9 million to 1.6 million). But more im- 
pressive is the Southern Baptist rate of 
growth. Glancing at a Saturday news- 
paper in Cincinnati, nominally northern 
territory, one could see advertised 16 
Southern Baptist Churches as against 18 
American. Dr. Porter Routh, executive 
secretary of the Southern Baptist Execu- 
tive Committee, assured American Bap- 
tists that Southern Baptists are embarked 
on no “church stealing escapade.” 

Dr. William H. Rhoades of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Society, felt 
compelled to note “the claims of some that 
ours is a dying denomination.” Dr. Ed- 
ward Pruden warned against blaming 
slow progress of growth on denomina- 
tional machinery. The Rev. Reuben Nel- 
son, general secretary of the American 
Baptist Convention, talked of how “we 
sometimes get blue because we are not 
growing as fast as we'd like.” 

Efforts were often made to preserve 
denominational significance through com- 
parison with Southern Baptists in areas 
other than growth. Dr. Dahlberg spoke 
of some segments of the Southern Con- 
vention “so exclusive and isolationist that 
they seem almost like a Baptist Roman 
Catholicism.” Cranford and Nelson both 
spoke of distinctive American Baptist 
contributions in the fields of ecumenism 
and race relations. 

On the other hand, Mr. Taft paid 
tribute to “the great responsible church 
bodies like Southern Baptists and the 
Presbyterian, U. S., who have stood to 
their colors under community threats.” 
He then went on to speak of the northern 
church bodies who have “failed miser- 
ably in the new threat to community 
peace . . . in our great cities, where the 
impact of urban renewal and the inter- 
state highway program . . . is stirring 
the worst race feeling we have yet seen 
outside the South. . . . Relocation of mi- 
nority groups . . . in slums or in the way 
of . .. public improvements, is taxing our 
ability to hold our towns together.” 

Signs of brightness for American Bap- 
tists are seen in a renewed concern for 
the often abandoned Sunday evening 
and midweek services, increased giving 
by members in time of recession, numer- 
ous loans being made for starting of new 
churches, and the sturdy gospel preaching 
and strong missionary emphasis heard in 
Cincinnati. Dr. Cranford sees the con- 
vention poised on the edge of a “great 
evangelistic advance.” 

And next year the Baptists may go to 
Des Moines with the comforting thought 
that their search for a headquarters site 
is safely behind them. F. F. 





Ministers’ Pay 


An average of $4,432 is earned an- 
nually by Protestant ministers questioned 
in a nation-wide National Council of 
Churches survey. 

Ministers in the Southwest reported 
the highest salaries, averaging $4,911 a 
year. Those in New England represented 
the lowest figure, $4,018. 

Other averages: North Atlantic, 
$4,654; North Central, $4,603; Rocky 
Mountains, $4,549; Pacific, $4,480; 
South Atlantic, $4,449; South Central, 
$4,383. 

The survey was part of an examination 
of the role of the church as employer, 
money raiser and investor, conducted by 
Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, head of the study 
group of the NCC’s Department of 
Church and Economic Life, and Dr. J. 
Emory Ackerman, minister in the United 
Lutheran Church. The study will be 
published in the fall by Harper's as the 
concluding work in a series of 10 books 
on ethical issues in current economic life. 

The survey was limited to ministers in 
the following denominations: American 
Baptist Convention, Church of the Breth- 
ren, Congregational Christian, Disciples 
of Christ, Protestant Episcopal, Evangeli- 
cal and Reformed, Methodist, and United 
Lutheran. 

Professional expenses were pictured as 
taking a big bite out of clergymen’s in- 
come. Annual allowances for housing 
and auto travel reported in the survey 
averaged $1,468, but more than a third 
of the ministers said they received no 
travel allowance. Among those who re- 
ceive a travel allowance, the average 
figure was $472 a year. 

Two-thirds of the ministers queried 
said they were in debt. One-fourth of 
those indebted said the amount was in- 
creasing; one-fourth said it was dropping. 


Seminary to Close 


Declining enrollment and withdrawal 
of church financial support prompted 
Lincoln University’s board of directors 
to close their theological seminary as of 
June, 1959. 

The Council on Theological Educa- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 
had decided that the Pennsylvania semi- 
nary would be unable to gain accredita- 
tion and so stopped subsidies. 

The sponsoring university hopes to 
use the seminary’s “human and material 
resources” for “a future religious pro- 
gram.” 

Seminary Dean Andrew E. Murray 
said small enrollments are plaguing all 
Negro theological institutions. 
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Friendship Fleet 


Out in the bush, planes are an in- 
valuable asset. Few realize this more 
than the 800 personnel of Wycliffe Bible 
I ranslators, Inc., who find their way to 
the most remote parts of the globe in 
producing literature for the uncivilized. 

Because a million-dollar-a-year budget 
must stretch from posts in North and 
South America to Southeast Asia, little 
money remains to purchase aircraft, how- 
ever valuable. Lhus Wycliffe, which 
trains its people at the Summer Institute 
of Linguistics in afhliation with the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, is obliged to appeal 
to civic pride. By now, a pattern has 
been established for the purchase of 
planes in which Christians in a particular 
city will organize to gain enough funds 
for an aircraft. 

Wycliffe has also established a pattern 
in cooperating with foreign governments 
who want to promote literacy. Wyclitte 
language specialists have already been 
welcomed in such countries as Guate- 
mala, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Australian New Guinea, and Viet Nam. 

The linguistic experts do the countries 
great service, even from a secular stand- 
point, in reducing to writing indigenous 
languages, and producing dictionaries, 
grammars, and primers. They usually 
operate under contracts, which always 
provide for the distribution of Scripture 
portions to new literates. 

Planes used in Wycliffe language 
work normally are given to respective 
governments, which in turn provide them 
for exclusive use in language work. 
Twenty such planes, known collectively 
as the Friendship Fleet, now are operat- 
ing under such arrangements. The latest, 
“Spirit of Seattle,” was presented to 
President Carlos P. Garcia of the Philip- 
pines during his visit to Washington. At 
a ceremony at Washington National Air- 
port, Mrs. Garcia christened the plane 
with a bottle containing water from Ma- 
nila Bay and a Seattle river. 

The aircraft destined to penetrate the 
deepest jungles of the Philippines is 
known as a Helioplane. Made by the 
Helio Aircraft Corporation of Norwood, 
Massachusetts, the Helioplane is specially 
suited for such operation in that it can 
take off and land in comparatively short 
distances. 


Sixth Suit 

A new case was filed in New York's 
Federal Court challenging legality of 
Fordham University’s purchase from 
New York City of two blocks in Lincoln 
Square at marked-down prices. 


$2° 


The new action is the sixth suit started 
by opponents of the redevelopment pro- 
gram in order to halt the entire 13-block 
$205,000,000 slum clearing project. 

Last month the United States Supreme 
Court declined to review and thereby af- 
firmed a recent decision of the New York 
Court of Appeals which declared that the 
city did not violate the constitutional 
guarantee of Church-State separation in 
reselling land to the Roman Catholic 
school. 

The appeals court had ruled that 
Fordham was not getting a subsidy of 
public property in buying the area at less 
than acquisition cost to the city because 
the university did not pay for the actual 
property but for its “reuse value.” 


The Mark of the Hawk 


Eighty minutes of color film produced 
for release in commercial theaters, “The 
Mark of the Hawk” (Missions Visual- 
ized), represents an effort by the pre- 
merger Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. to create public interest in Chris- 
tian missions. 

Action is graphic (transitions some- 
times choppy), the plot moving, though 
somewhat disjointed, and the photogra- 
phy is first-rate. As to message, the film 
is aptly named. While it has no sym- 
pathy for the mark of the Beast, it shows 
the “marks of the Lord Jesus” obscure; 
and more than the Church’s emblem of 
evangelism, it bears the emblem of social 
reformers urging political independence 
and racial equality. 

The passion for social justice, of 
course, is biblical. It is refreshing to find 
a religious film that does not restrict the 
significance of Christianity to private 
devotion, that rebukes white man’s ma- 
terialism and arrogance in the Orient, 
that refuses to yield the interest in racial 
and political équality to the communists, 
and that asserts love and justice rather 
than violence as the weapons of trium- 
phant warfare. 

Yet the film allows secular movements 
of the day (political democracy) to define 
one-sidedly content of Christian social 
action, and hence it seems at times to 
nurture quasi-revolutionary patterns of 
social change. The notion is conveyed 
that the Church fails to support freedom 
whenever it does not promote these pro- 
grams. Only marginally does the film in- 
troduce the notion of equality before 
God; and the relevance of redemption is 
even more obscure. The Christian 
apostles faced the inequalities of the 
Roman Empire in a quite different orien- 
tation. They kept the death and resur- 
rection of Christ at the center of their 


message; and the idea of Christian influ- 
ence did not take precedence over super- 
natural regeneration. Nor did they ap- 
peal to Christianity’s provision of schools 
and hospitals for pragmatic leverage 
(benefits also available from Shell Oil 
Company and the Point Four program). 
In this whole film there is not a prayer, 
not a Bible, not a hymn; the one song 
would do for a night club (in fact, the 
featured players include at least one 
night club performer). Here and there, 
perhaps, one finds a strand of old time 
religion foundering on flats of modern- 
ity; for example, missionaries are said to 
have “given us the Word of God that we 
may be free from the jungle swamps of 
fear and sin”; “the greatest gift one man 
can give another is Christ”; “Jesus Christ 
in his sacrifice has shown us the way and 
we must learn to follow in that way 
before we can call ourselves truly free.” 
One carries away a feeling that he has 
been lifted into the life and fellowship 
of the worldly party at the opening of 
the film more intimately than into the 
life and fellowship of a mission. c.F.H.H. 


Student Revival? 


Chinese students in American univer- 
sities are showing a deeper interest in the 
Christian religion, according to Calvin 
Chao, who carried on a campus ministry 
in Nationalist China before the commu- 
nist revolution. Chao reports some 600 
conversions the past year on campuses 
in Canada and the United States, with 
gains at the graduate student level. 

“Chinese students seldom argue any 
longer about the existence of God,” Chao 
notes. “They want to know about the 
significance of Christ and the Bible.” 
Thus they are moving beyond the nat- 
uralistic tendencies of Confucianism, and 
of the Dewey philosophy that for a gen- 
eration dominated the Chinese intellec- 
tuals who enrolled at Columbia Univer- 
sity and later returned to their homeland 
proclaiming science and democracy as 
twin saviours. In the face of the com- 
munist conquest, Chao notes, they are 
also raising the social question. 

Chao, reported to be on the Red China 
“blacklist,” says 3,000 Chinese students 
are now pursuing studies here, and 3,000 
former students are now living in the 
States. Many are young intellectuals who 
turned to Europe and America for gradu- 
ate study in the sciences. New York 
City, which has 50,000 Chinese, boasts 
the largest cultural Chinatown outside 
China itself, with 1,500 educated Chi- 
nese in the Columbia University area, 
while San Francisco has the largest com- 
mercial Chinatown outside China. 
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Dollar Difficulty 


Commissioners to the 84th General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada were told that the body is seri- 
ously short of money. 

Financial needs are so great that mis- 
sionaries might have to be recalled, ac- 
cording to Dr. G. Deane Johnston, chair- 
man of the board of missions. 

Spending by all church boards has 
been cut drastically. Salary increases for 
board secretaries and seminary professors, 
approved last year, have been withheld. 

James Dutton, chairman of the board 
of administration, told the Toronto meet- 
ing that more modern fund-raising tech- 
niques were needed. 





EUROPE 


Italian Alternatives 


The results of the Italian general elec- 
tions of May 25 are seen as clear indi- 
cations that the strongest communist 
party in the West still is a menace. On 
the other hand, Vatican-supported Chris- 
tian democrats came out an even stronger 
majority party. Both parties, neither of 
which really support a free church in a 
free state, scored small gains over 1953 
elections at the of small factions. 

In a broad breakdown, the results show 
53 per cent of the vote for democratic 
parties, 37 per cent for communists and 
fellow-travelers, and 10 per cent for re- 
actionary parties. 

Policies of the two major forces sug- 
gest that the success of one is due to the 
strength of the other. Many who voted 
for Christian democrats probably did so 
not because they supported Vatican prin- 
ciples but because they feared atheistic 
Communism. On the other hand, anti- 
clerical attitudes probably provided the 
dominating motivation for some commu- 
nist votes. 

Thousands of Italians are straddling 
the Christian-communist fence. They 
think nothing of attending mass in the 
morning and a Red rally in the evening. 

The question in the minds of Protes- 
tants now centers oa what course Chris- 
tian democrats will follow. How much 
consideration will be given principles ad- 
vanced by minor democratic parties which 
support true separation of Church and 
State to guarantee freedom of religion? 

A spokesman of the Federal Council 
of Protestant Churches in Italy warns 
that a government formed with Christian 
democrats alone can mean difficult days 
ahead for non-Catholics. 

One of the council's committees has 








called for “full and loyal implementation 
of the constitution, especially with re- 
gard to freedom of religion, which is 
still threatened by the ambiguous keep- 
ing in force of restrictive laws imposed by 
the Fascist regime.” R.T. 


Christian ‘Crime’ 

One of the “crimes” for which former 
Premier Imre Nagy of Hungary was ex- 
ecuted was his plan to restore the Chris- 
tian democratic and other “notorious 
bourgeois fascist parties,” Budapest radio 
reported. 

It said the groups included the Hun- 
garian Christian, the Christian Front, 
the Catholic People’s, and the Christian 
People’s parties. 

Nagy, 62, was born of a peasant family 
of strict Calvinist faith. Although a con- 
vinced communist who had fought in 
Russia at the outbreak of the Revolution, 
he apparently raised no objections when 
his daughter wedded a Protestant minister. 


Bochum Action 1958 


Today’s religious attitudes in Germany 
are in sharp contrast with those of a few 
years ago when it was generally said that 
the time for evangelism had passed. The 
word was that only personal work could 
have success, public efforts were con- 
sidered “unbiblical.” Some Christian 
groups even suggested that there was no 
more reason to believe in a special effect 
from evangelism, much less could a re- 
vival be expected. 

In the summer of 1958, it is evident 
that there has been an “about face.” 
Those in influential positions with the 


Lutheran and Free churches are recon- 





Accommodations 


The Vatican seems lately to be 
bent on accommodating individuals 
from every last walk of life. Evi- 
dence: 

—Pope Pius XII received five 
American rock-’n-roll singers in a 
special audience. He was quoted 
as telling “The Platters” that be- 
cause popular singers had such a 
tremendous following they had a 
responsibility to set an example, 
especially for youth. 

—A new medal of St. Bernardine 
of Siena, patron saint of publicity 
agents, was unveiled at a special 
program in San Francisco sponsored 
by a Catholic newsmen’s group. 
The Pope made St. Bernardine the 
official patron saint of the public 
relations profession last year. 











sidering evangelism. One of the first in- 
dications came six years ago with the 
establishment of the Elias Schrenk Insti- 
tute to promote biblical evangelism. 
The latest major evidence of evange- 
listic interest was a series of meetings 
sponsored by the Evangelical (Lutheran) 
Church of Westfalia, May 28—June 8. 
The meetings were referred to as “Bo- 
chum Action 1958.” Their objective was 
to rouse evangelical influence and to in- 
terest the unchurched. The approach 
was to deal in individual problems as a 
means of getting to the big question: 
“What will you do with Jesus?” Among 
the themes discussed were “Love, but 
How?” and “Pain, Sickness and Death.” 
Without a doubt, the 1955 visit of 
Billy Graham did much to spur evange- 
listic thinking. Although it is unusual 
in Germany and always has an unpleas- 
ant smack to call people to a public de- 
cision for Christ, Graham’s meetings pro- 
vided an exception. Throughout Ger- 
many, reports of lasting decision made at 
the Graham meetings continue to spread. 
In Berlin, a giant evangelistic cam- 
paign is being planned for 1960. German 
evangelicals are hoping that Graham will 
agree to be on hand. w.B. 





MIDDLE EAST 


Delicate Balance 


For years Christians and Moslems have 
had equally strong influence upon the 
government of Lebanon. The presidency 
invariably fell upon a Maronite while the 
premiership was held by a Moslem. 

Amidst continued strife prompted by 
tebels, indications were piling up that 
the delicate balance could not be pre- 
served much longer. As Lebanese Chris- 
tians have emigrated to the United 
States, Moslems have been building up 
a population majority. This trend may 
lead Moslems to bid for the presidency. 

By the middle of June, both Moslems 
and Christians, including the Maronite 
patriarch, Paul Boutros Meouchi, were 
urging the resignation of President Ca- 
mille Chamoun. Moslems said they 


wanted a fundamental change. 





Archaeological Find 


A Wheaton College archaeologist spec- 
ulates that Elisha of old may have stood 
in a building uncovered in current Holy 
Land excavations. 

Professor Joseph P. Free’s expedition 
found the building, believed to date back 
to the biblical Dothan of about 1000 to 
700 B.C. The archaeologists are digging 
in an area 60 miles north of Jerusalem. 
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COAT and HAT RACKS 














Answers the 
Wraps Problem 


This new Checkerette Hat and 

@ Coat Rack meets every wraps 

situation. It will stand rigidly 

for years, will hold up to 64 coats and hats 
(with hooks) or 48 with coat hangers, on 
minimum floor space—4’ 4” x 20”. Has hard 


rubber, ball-bearing swivel casters -— goes 
where needed. Never sags, wobbles or rattles. 
Keeps wraps off seats, dry, aired and “in 
press.” 


As a Checkerette it has the unique store- 
away feature—can be disassembled, stored or 
transported like a folding chair ... or can 
be set-up in less than a minute, wherever 
needed, without nuts, bolts or tools. 

Strongly built of welded heavy-gauge steel 
“U” and “Box” forms, they will give lifetime 
service. Finely finished in baked on gray 
enamel. Write for Bulletin No. CT-550 
Shows more complete line of modern ward- 
robe equipment. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1121 W. 37th ST. e CHICAGO 9, ILL. 





1959 CALENDAR BEAUTIFUL 


Now in full color 


A full color 12 page calendar with 12 mag- 
nificent scenes from nature. Each scene contains 
an appropriate portion of Scripture. Used by 


churches and individuals as a personalized re- 
membrance to friends. Price with imprint is 
only $29.00 per hundred. Single copy 50c. 
Write for free information. 


CICERO BIBLE PRESS Dept. TK 


FRE to anyone 


for prayerful use. State how to be used. 
We reserve the right to limit quantity. 


THE KING’S BOOK SHELF 


Box 6411, Dept. 178 Chicago 80, Illinois 


CH IRIS’ IAN 


GREETING CARDS 

ds see our NEW LINE. 

Asa SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER we will send 

you our best dollar box of 21 beautiful Christmas Scripture Folders PLUS 

a bex of 12 lovely Everyday Scripture Folders for — 1g A $1.00. 

Order Blank describing over 100 items ~- be enclosed. Your Church, 

Missionary Society, School, any other p—or you aes easily 
make profits up to 100 J. ‘GET STAR ED—send $1.00 today. 

SHEPHERD'S TOWN CARD CO., Box 77, SHEPHERDSTOWN, PA, 


Broadview, Ill. 





Gospels of St. John 














PEWS, PULPIT 2 CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Fi'ee CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 





DEPT. 222, 
34° 


SCRANTON 2, PA. : 
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CONTEMPORARY CULTURE 


Testament of Vision, by Henry Zyl- 
stra, Eerdmans, 1958, 234 pp., 
$3.50. 

The product of an orthodox Christian 
who can think and also write, this book 
is a pure delight. Here is writing which 
speaks modestly but with great sincerity 
and keen perception on contemporary 
education, literature, religion, and life 
generally. Are you bothered about the 
shortcomings of Christian fiction? The 
reason, says Dr. Zylstra, is that orthodoxy 
is at bay against modern culture and con- 
sequently this sort of writing emerges from 
outside, not inside, our culture and there- 
fore is unrelated to the structure of life 
and reality. Genuine fiction, says he, is 
free from posturing, mere contrivance, 
and evasion. Because they show a will- 
ingness and an authenticity in exploring 
the fundamental issues of life, a Christian 
ought not to be afraid of Hardy, Kafka, 
Joyce, Hemingway, and Camus, because 
“there is more of you, after reading 
Hardy, to be Christian with than there 
was before you read him.” Christian 
novelists, on the other hand, are likely to 
substitute propaganda for witness, and 
in all propaganda “the soul of the free 
self” turns up missing. 

Dr. Zylstra makes an analogous criti- 
cism of Christian education, and, in gen- 
eral, the orthodox way of thought. He 
cites Matthew Arnold’s comment on the 
English Nonconformists of the nineteenth 
century: “He has worshipped the fetish 
of separatism so long that he is likely to 
wish to remain, like Ephraim, ‘a wild ass 
alone by himself,’” and declares that as 
important as it is for orthodox Christians 
to maintain their identity through a spe- 
cies of isolation, they must not allow 
isolation to impoverish and cut them off 
from the resources of mankind. It is only 
as human beings that we are Christians 
and an undue isolation leaves us inhuman 
and consequently ineffective. 

In the current debate on what both 
public and private schools should teach, 
Dr. Zylstra has no uncertain opinion. 
He emphatically favors formal discipline, 
and he traces the logic of his belief back 
to the Logos and the rational nature of 
man. He holds with Robert Maynard 
Hutchins to a hierarchy of values in sub- 
jects to be taught and therefore comes 
into radical disagreement with John 
Dewey that such subjects as “dancing, 


dramatics, and doll dressing” are as valu- 
able as Greek, Latin, and mathematics. 
This book ought to be read by every 
Christian who cares to think seriously 
about orthodoxy. Not often has so much 
keenness of perception, so much simple 
honesty of mind and clear expression 

gone into a single volume. 
Crype S. Kirsy 


HUMANIST APPROACH 


American Freedom and Catholic 
Power, 1958, by Paul Blanshard, 
Beacon Press, 1958. 395 pp., $3.95. 
This work appeared first on the market 
just ten years ago. At that time it faced 
a concentrated attack by the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, an attack which for 
a time was so successful that many Amer- 
ican bookstores would not display it on 
their counters lest they be boycotted by 
Roman Catholics. In the long run, as 
usual, this helped the book’s sale and to- 
day it reappears enlarged and revised. 

In his preface to this new edition, the 
author has outlined what has happened 
since 1948 in the field of Roman Catholic 
activities on this continent. He points 
out in general that during the past 10 
years the Roman hierarchy has not really 
succeeded in extending or in enforcing 
its plans more effectively. Indeed in some 
spheres, such as those relating to censor- 
ship, the church has been forced to curtail 
its demands. Nevertheless, as he states 
more than once, this does not mean that 
the Roman church has really changed its 
point of view. Ten years form a very 
short period in the history of the church 
of Rome. 

Perhaps because of the proposal for 
one of the major parties in the United 
States to nominate a Roman Catholic for 
the next presidential election, Blanshard 
now introduces for the first time a certain 
amount of material on the subject of Al 
Smith’s political campaign, and adds a 
short discussion of the question of an 
American ambassador to the Vatican. 
Probably even more important is his at- 
tempt to deal with the biblical basis of 
papal claims. 

It is the last mentioned addition to 
this new issue of the book that highlights 
its basic weakness. Blanshard, who is 
obviously a thoroughgoing humanist, 
stresses throughout the book the fact 
that it is impossible to separate Roman 
Catholic action from Roman Catholic 
doctrine. At the same time, with the 
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exception of his rather inadequate study 
of the Romanists’ interpretation of Mat- 
thew 16:18, he never deals with their 
religious teachings. His whole attack is 
upon Romanism’s social and political ac- 
tion. To the present reviewer, if one con- 
fines himself to this approach it cannot 
but lead to what Blanshard does not 
want: political intolerance and legal re- 
straints upon Roman Catholics. 

Any convinced Protestant will quickly 
realize that this humanist approach will 
not solve the problem. Indeed he will 
recognize that in many cases humanists’ 
conceptions are themselves faulty. For 
instance, it is impossible to have an ab- 
solute separation of State and Church 
when one is both a Christian and a citi- 
zen of a state. Thus, while it is necessary 
\o expose, as Blanshard does, the political 
and social operations of the Roman 
church, the only real solution is a new 
Reformation. Only as men are brought 
back to a renewed understanding of the 
grace of God in Christ Jesus, and only 
as this doctrine once more becomes more 
widely spread and accepted will the 
Catholic threat to American freedom be 
curtailed. W. Sranrorp Rep 


WEAKENED EVANGELICALISM 


A Companion to the Bible, edited 
by J. J. Von Allmen, Oxford, 1958. 
480 pp., $6.00. 

This volume of 479 double-column 
pages is a dictionary of the theological 
terms and concepts of the Bible. The 
work of 37 Swiss and French Protestant 
scholars, it was originally published in 
French in 1954 under the title Vocabu- 
laier Biblique. A second French edition 
followed in 1956, from which the present 
English edition was translated. The work 
is not a Bible dictionary in the usual 
sense, for it does not undertake to pro- 
vide geographical, historical or biograph- 
ical information concerning places and 
persons, though there are some exceptions 
to this: an article on Names (Geograph- 
ical) and one on Names (Personal) dis- 
cuss the theological significance of a few 
places and persons. 

The erudition of the authors is evi- 
dent throughout the book. The reader 
will find here no crude theological blun- 
ders, no amateurish superficiality. The 
writers are thoroughly at home in their 
fields, and their writing shows the careful 
clarity and precision which are character- 
istic of French style. From the technical 
point of view this book is a first-class 
production. 

It is perhaps unavoidable that in a 
composite work by nearly 40 scholars 
there should be some differences of view- 


point. In spite of indiv idual differences, 
the general theological viewpoint is that 
of an evangelicalism considerably weak- 
ened by concessions to liberalism. Because 
of this liberal taint, those who need a 
book of this type the most will be in 
danger of being misled by it; on the other 
hand, those readers who are able to read 
it with due critical discernment will profit 
least by using it, just because they are 
already familiar with the main contents. 

Of basic importance in any theological 
work is the view of Scripture held by 
the author or authors. The article on 
Scripture in this volume assumes the 
general historical trustworthiness of the 
Bible, but nowhere asserts its inerrancy 
or infallibility. It is stated that Jesus and 
the earliest Christians held the same view 
of the Old Testament as was held by their 
Jewish contemporaries, namely that “it 
was the sole authority for religious doc- 
trine and practice” (p. 387). It is stated 
that “The O. T. canon had not been 
finally fixed by the time of Jesus” Cibid.). 
The same article adds that the Jewish 
doctrine of the inspiration of the O. T. 
“was apparently adopted by . . . the first 
Christians without reservation” Cibid.). 

The divisive “higher critical” theory of 
the Pentateuch is accepted, at least by 


some of the authors of this work. In the 
preface the following paragraph appears: 
“Yahwist, Elohist: these terms denote the 
oldest literary sources of the early books 
of the O. T. It is known of course that 
these books as we read them today con- 
stitute a sort of puzzle, the several parts 
of which have been provided by at least 
four main sources (to the two sources 
mentioned must be added the so-called 
deuteronomic and priestly sources). The 
designation of the two sources in question 
by the terms of Yahwist and Elohist is 
derived from the name by which they 
refer to God, i.e., Yahweh or Elohim.” 

This critical viewpoint is manifested 
here and there in the body of the book. 
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Psychology for Living 
by CLYDE M. NARRAMORE 


Consultant in Research and Guidance, 
Office of the Los Angeles County Super- 
intendent of Schools 
A Christian psychologist gives practical 
pointers for real and lasting happiness. 
Some chapter titles: 
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For example, it is stated that: “The 
deuteronomic code (Deut. 12 to 26) is 
already much more developed than the 
preceding laws and seems to have been 
inspired by the spirit of the first great 
prophets . . . Leviticus is a collection of 
laws of which the principal part is some- 
times called the code of holiness . . . Its 
redaction is without doubt less ancient 
than that of the other legislative texts of 
the O. T....” (p. 227). 

The concessiveness toward liberalism 
appears also in the treatment of the early 
chapters of Genesis. It is affirmed that 
“The Bible contains two accounts of the 
creation of different origin and of dif- 
ferent date” (p. 71; cf. p. 249, column 
2). The garden of Eden is referred to 
as a “myth” (p. 72), and we read that 
the creation of Eve from the side of Adam 
is a “myth . . . designed to explain the 
particular physical characteristics of the 
male and female . . .” (p. 250). 

The book contains no article on Atone- 
ment, but this subject is discussed in the 
articles on Reconciliation and Ransom. 
On p. 353 the substitutionary doctrine 
of the atonement seems to be set forth, 
but on page 350 language is used which, 
while not perfectly clear, seems rather to 
favor the governmental theory of the 
atonement: “It is clear that Jesus will 
pay this ransom to no one but God, whose 
holy and righteous anger weighs on sin- 
ners. Jesus does not tell us why God 
requires of Him just this: He simply in- 
dicates the meaning of His death without 
telling us why it must be so. It would 
be useless to seek an explanation of this 
mystery in the speculations of mediaeval 
theology on the nature of God (e.g. the 
relation between His mercy and justice, 
and the offence to His honour which re- 
quired satisfaction) . . . Jesus declared to 
sinners the forgiveness of God. But if 
He was not to cause them to minimize 
the gravity of sin and to blunt their sense 
of the divine demand, He must at the 
same time give them proof of His own 
utter loyalty to the will of the holy God 
to whom the sinner is odious and who 
perforce pronounces on him the sentence 
of death.” 

On p. 375 the plenary ability of the 
sinner to believe the Gospel is affirmed. 
On p. 408 the doctrine of original guilt 
is said to be not implied by Paul’s doc- 
trine of sin. On p. 400 we are told that 
“It seems probable . . . that . . . the 
Servant of the Lord” in Isaiah 53 “is a 
fluid conception passing readily from the 
collective to the individual life, or from 
the present to the future, and that we 

should not expect it to show the rigorous 
logic which the modern mind requires.” 


36° 


The writer adds that “Jesus Christ saw 
in these passages the description of His 
own mission” and that “from the point of 
view of the Christian Church” Isaiah 53 
is “the prophetic foreshadowing of Christ 
crucified for the salvation of the world.” 
This seems a perilous attempt to hold a 
middle ground between the liberal and 
the orthodox interpretations of Isaiah 53. 
When the Ethiopian eunuch asked the 
evangelist Philip, “Of whom speaketh 
the prophet this? of himself, or of some 
other man?” (Acts 8:34), Philip had 
nothing to say about a “fluid conception 
passing readily from the collective to the 
individual life.” He “opened his mouth, 
and began at the same Scripture, and 
preached unto him Jesus” (vs. 35). 

In spite of its great learning and many 
worthy features, this book is recom- 
mended only to readers possessing enough 
theological knowledge to enable them to 
discern its unsound tendencies. For well- 
grounded ministers and teachers it has 
considerable value. For laymen without 
theological training it will prove an un- 
reliable guide. Jouannes G. Vos 


THE CHRISTIAN HOPE 


Immortality of the Soul, or Resur- 

rection of the Dead?, by Oscar Cull- 

mann, Macmillan 1958, 60 pp., 
$1.25. 

This booklet is the Ingersoll Lecture on 
Immortality which Dr. Cullmann deliv- 
ered at Harvard University for the aca- 
demic year 1954-55. It stands in dia- 
metric opposition to the Ingersoll Lecture 
which Dr. H. E. Fosdick delivered the 
year 1926-27. That one was a resurrec- 
tion of Plato's Phaedo; this has placed the 
Christian hope in direct antithesis to the 
Hellenic doctrine. Socrates and the Em- 
peror Julian died meditating upon the 
worth of the human soul; Stephen and 
Paul died with their eyes focused upon 
Jesus who died for their sins and rose 
for their justification. 

Among older writers, Stuart Robinson 
carefully distinguished between the doc- 
trine of the future life as set forth by 
the philosophers and the doctrine as 
taught by the Gospel (Discourses on Re- 
demption, 1866). Among recent writers 
Nygren’s Agape and Eros and T. A. Kan- 
tonen’s The Christian Hope are in about 
the same line. 

For Socrates, death is the friend of 
the soul; for Paul, death is its last enemy. 
To the former, the body is the soul’s 
prison; to the latter, it is the temple of 
the Holy Spirit. For the one, man’s eter- 
nal state begins at death; for the other, 
it begins at the parousia. Christ invaded 
the domains of death despite its terrors, 


and by dying he conquered it and all the 
enemies of God. His resurrection body 
and his spirit in the hearts of believers 
are the firstfruits of the final resurrec- 
tion at his coming. Between death and 
this second advent, believers are in special 
proximity to Christ but are not in their 
final state. Every item of hope, the easing 
of death, the assurance of going to be 
with Christ, the resurrection of our 
bodies comes not out of the worth of 
the soul, but from Christ, his death for 
us, his resurrection as our representative. 
If one be so bold as to differ with such 
a distinguished scholar as Dr. Cullmann, 
it would be in his conception of the spir- 
itual body. The lecturer begins with the 
flesh and the spirit as opposing forces 
working in the human life, and ends 
with them as the respective substances 
of the present and of the future bodies. 
But to the reviewer's mind, the spiritual 
body is a body raised and controlled by 
the Holy Spirit even as the present nat- 
ural or physical body is controlled by our 
sinful, fallen psychology, or “the flesh.” 
The adjective “spiritual” does not de- 
scribe the substance or composition of 
the resurrection body. In the resurrection 
our bodies will be fully under the control 
of the Holy Spirit as was Jesus’ during 
his ministry. They will inhabit not only 
a new heaven but also a new earth. The 
view Cullmann holds would seem to bear 
traces of Origen’s Platonism. 
Ws. C. Rosson 


PRETRIBULATIONISM 


The Rapture Question, by John F. 
Walvoord, Dunham, Findlay, Ohio, 
1957. 204 pp., $3.00. 

In this book Dr. Walvoord, president 
of Dallas Theological Seminary and edi- 
tor of Bibliotheca Sacra, makes “a compre- 
hensive biblical study of the translation 
of the Church.” The study turns out to 
be a trenchant defense of the theory of 
pretribulationism against the rival theories 
of posttribulationism and midtribulation- 
ism. In fact, we have here a recapitula- 
tion of the well-known arguments, pro 
and con, on the question (hotly debated 
among dispensationalists) whether the 
Church will go through the Great Tribu- 
lation at the end of the present age. 

Walvoord’s thesis defending the pre- 
tribulational rapture of the Church rests 
squarely on the assumption, which he 
does not attempt to prove, that Daniel’s 
seventieth week (cf. Dan. 9:24-27) has 
not yet been fulfilled but still awaits its 
realization in the events initiated by “the 
rapture” and climaxed by “the revela- 
tion.” The arguments for a pretribula- 
tional rapture, (Cont'd on page 39) 
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Bible Book of the Month 


DEUTERONOMY 


Ir WAS REPORTED more than a year ago 
that in one of Dead Sea caves fragments 
of 13 manuscripts of Deuteronomy had 
been discovered as compared with 12 of 
Isaiah and 10 of the Psalms. This count 
may have been modified by subsequent 
discoveries; and the remarkable popularity 
of Deuteronomy among the Sectarians of 
Qumran may have been due to special 
reasons. Needless to say, the quotations 
from and references to Deuteronomy in 
the New Testament are “very numerous” 
(Angus-Green). This popularity is not 
surprising; rather it is to be expected. 
Deuteronomy is a unique book in more 
ways than one. It contains the farewell 
addresses of Israel’s great leader, Moses. 
It is full of reminiscences of the greatest 
events of Israel’s early history, the deliv- 
erance from Egyptian bondage and the 
giving of the Law. It looks forward to the 
conquest of the Promised Land with a 
confidence conditioned only by the ever 
present danger of apostasy. It contains 
a body of laws which are lofty in their 
ethical standards, stern and uncompro- 
mising; and yet they are surrounded by 
an atmosphere of loving concern which 
gives them the note of prophetic exhorta- 
tion and urgency. By every test and 
standard, authorship, content, and cir- 
cumstance, Deuteronomy is a very re- 


markable book. 


AUTHORSHIP 


There are few books, if any, which bear 
more plainly the stamp of authorship 
than does Deuteronomy. This is shown 
by the following analysis: 

Introduction—“words which Moses 
spake” (1: 1-5) 

First Discourse (1:6 - 4:40) 

Second Discourse (5:1 - 26:19) 

Third Discourse (29:1 - 30:20) 

The Song of Moses (32: 1-43) 

The Blessing of Moses (33:1-29) 
These discourses are all attributed to 
Moses. They make up the bulk of the 
book and are joined together by a narra- 
tive which tells what Moses did: 

1. He appointed cities of refuge 

(4:41-49) 

2. He gave instructions for cere- 
mony at Ebal (27:1 -28:68) 

3. He appointed Joshua, wrote the 
Law, gave it to the priests 
(31:1-30) 

4. Repeated the song and received 


final command from God (32:44- 

52) 
The book concludes with an account of 
Moses’ death and a brief eulogy (34:1- 
12). Especially significant are the state- 
ments that “Moses wrote the words of this 
law in a book until they were finished” 
(31:24-27). 


CONTENT 


Introduction (1:1-5). These are the 
words which Moses spake unto all Israel 
states the claim of the book to Mosaic 
authorship. The names of the cities men- 
tioned in verse 1 and the statement that 
there are 11 days journey from Horeb 
to Kadesh-barnea, together with mention 
of the 40th year suggest that much of 
the contents of the book was delivered 
twice: first, in the second year before the 
people’s refusal to go up and possess the 
land when the conquest of it seemed 
imminent (Num. 13:1), and a second 
time and in its final form in Moab at 
the end of the 40 years. 

The First Discourse (1:5 - 4:40). Deu- 
teronomy may be called quite suitably, 
the book of the commandments of the 
Lord (4:2). “Command” occurs 81 times 
in AV and “commandment” 43 times. 
Israel’s attitude had been marked by 
“rebellion” (1:26, 43; 9:7, 24) and will 
be in the future (31:27). Hence the 
frequent rebukes and exhortations to 
obedience. Israel’s great sin, the refusal 
to possess the land, is dealt with in detail 
(1:26-45). The wanderings are followed 
by the conquest of the lands east of the 
Jordan in which Joshua is to see a fore- 
view of the conquest of Palestine after 
Moses’ death (3:21). Deuteronomy is 
also the great book of remembrance, the 
word “remember” occurring 15 times, 
“(lest ye) forget” 11 times. This dis- 
course concludes by emphasizing especial- 
ly the great theophany at Sinai and the 
giving of the Law. They must never be 
forgotten. At Sinai Israel became the 
worshipers of the one true God (4:35, 
39), a covenant people (vss. 13, 23), 
the special object of God’s love (vs. 37) 
and of his peculiar dealings (vss. 32-35). 
At Sinai they heard only a voice; they 
saw no shape, that they might shun idol- 
atry. Another great word in this book is 
“love,” occurring 20 times—God’s love 
(4:37), demanding man’s love to God 
(11:1), and man’s love also to his fellow 


men (10:19). Here also the duty of 
teaching is stressed. The people must 
teach their children (4:9) the wonderful 
things Moses is teaching them (4:1, 5, 
14). The most solemn warning is given 
against apostasy (4:23-28) because of 
God's singular blessings and also because 
of Israel’s record of disobedience. 

First Narrative (4:41-49). A brief 
statement that Moses set apart three cities 
of refuge east of Jordan. It is also stated 
that Moses spoke these “testimonies, 
statutes, and judgments” on this side of 
Jordan over against Beth-Peor (4:46). 

The Second Discourse (5:1-26:19). 
This longest of the discourses falls into 
two main parts, chapters 5-11 and 12-26. 
The first part repeats the Decalogue and 
what follows may be regarded as an ex- 
position of it. The great affirmation, 
“Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one 
Lord” (6:4) is at once followed by two 
commands: to love the Lord supremely, 
and to treasure this wonderful revelation, 
teaching it to their children and making 
it a constant topic of meditation and con- 
versation. The command to teach (cf. 
11:18-21; 31: 19-22) was sadly neglected 
by the Israelites. But the literal inter- 
pretation of the word “frontlets” (vs. 8) 
led to the use of phylacteries by the 
Pharisees of New Testament times. The 
extermination of the seven nations in 
possession of the land is commanded 
(7:1-6). Israel is to remember that they 
are a holy people and not corrupt them- 
selves with the people of the land. The 
Lord is faithful (vs. 9). If they obey 
him, he will love them and bless them; 
and they will be able to overcome their 
mighty enemies (vss. 16-26). In chapters 
8-11 they are exhorted to remember God’s 
wonderful dealings with them in the past 
as they look forward to the conquest of 
the land. The God who has so wonder- 
fully blessed them is their hope for 
the future. But they have been rebellious 
(9:7, 24). Hence the constant inter- 
mingling of promise and exhortation with 
warnings and threats. God’s love for 
them is stressed, and they are exhorted 
to love him and to love their fellow men 
(5:10; 7:9-13; 10:12-19; 11:1, 13, 22). 

The Code of Deuteronomy (Chaps. 12- 
26). The name “code” is appropriate to 
this group of chapters because it contains 
so many ific commandments and 
laws, despite the fact that the preceding 
section is markedly legal and consists of 
the Decalogue and its application. These 
statutes and judgments they “shall ob- 
serve to do in the land which the Lord 
God of thy fathers giveth thee to possess 
it.” This future reference of the code 
is important. It is significant that it be- 
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gins by commanding that everything con- 
nected with heathen worship is to be 
utterly eradicated (12:2-4). This is the 
negative side. Then follows immediately: 
“But unto the place which the Lord your 
God shall choose out of all your tribes 
to put his name there . . . thither thou 
shalt come and thither ye shall bring 
your burnt offerings . . .” A full discus- 
sion of this much debated passage cannot 
be given here. 
following. 


However we note the 
The law of the central sanc- 
tuary goes back to Sinai; the tabernacle 
was “the tent of the congregation” for all 
Israel (Exod. 40:12). Also, this law 
points forward to the time of the erection 
of the temple by Solomon (Deut. 12: 10f.; 
cf. II Sam. 7:11f.). Thirdly, the build- 
ing of altars wherever “I shall record my 
name” (Exod. 20:24) accounts for such 
altars as were erected by Joshua at Ebal 
and by Gideon, Manoah, Samuel, David, 
and Elijah. While these were extra- 
ordinary and may be called irregular, 
the disordered state of the worship, due 
to frequent apostasies and their conse- 
quences (e.g., the sin of Hophni and 
Phineas and its consequences) gave them 
a certain legitimacy; and they were tol- 
erated by good kings like Asa (I Kings 
15:14). 

For a detailed discussion of the many 
diverse laws which are contained in the 
code, the reader must be referred to the 
commentaries. The laws are intended to 
govern the entire life of the people when 
they shall have entered the land. The 
peril of apostasy and its punishment is 
dealt with repeatedly (12:29-13:1-18; 


cf. 16:21f.; 17:2-7; 18:9-14). Israel is 
a holy people (14:2, 21); they are not 
to disfigure themselves for the dead 


(14:1-2), nor eat unclean food (vss. 3- 
21). They are to keep the annual feasts 
(16: 1-17) and observe the law of tithing 
(14:22-29; cf. 26:12-15) and the year. 
of release (15:1-18). Kingship (17:14- 
20) and prophetic guidance (18: 15-22) 
are provided for. Humanity is enjoined 
(24:6, 10-15; 25:1-4). Especially note- 
worthy is the law regarding inherited 
guilt (24:16). The widow, the orphan 
and the stranger are to be humanely 
treated (16:11, 14; 24:17-22; 26:12f.). 
We have also the law of divorce (24: 1-5) 
and of the levirate (25:5-10). 

The priests, also called “priests the 
Levites,” which is not a distinguishing 
but an amplifying phrase, since al! priests 
were Levites, are given a position of 
honor. They are supported by their por- 
tion of the gifts and sacrifices (18: 1-5), 
they serve with the judyes (17:9; 19:17), 
they are to teach (24:8), and they are 
here associated with Moses in the impos- 


38° 


ing of the Law (27:9; 31:9). On the 
other hand the Levites occupy an in- 
secure position (12:19; 14:27). Their 
status is similar to that of the widow and 
orphan (14:29; 16:11, 14; 26:126.), and 
they are commended to the liberality 
of the laity. Consequently we do not 
wonder that so few of the Levites re- 
turned from the Captivity with Zerub- 
babel (Ezra 2:40) and with Ezra (Ezra 
8:15). 

All of these laws are given to Israel 
that this people may fulfill the destiny 
which their God had set before them, a 
glorious destiny to be realized only 
through obedience (26: 16-19). 

Second Narrative. Instructions are here 
given regarding Mt. Ebal (Chaps. 27- 
28). The ceremony at Mt. Ebal (cf. 
11:29f.; Josh. 8:30-35) which was to 
take place when the Lord had brought 
them into the land (11:29) must have 
been tremendously impressive. “All the 
words of this law” are to be written on 
the altar as upon a great writing tablet. 
Sacrifices are to be offered upon it; and 
the blessings and curses are to be pro- 
nounced by the Levites. 

The Third Discourse (Chaps. 29-30). 
Moses is commanded to make a covenant 
with Israel “beside the covenant which 
he made with them at Horeb” (29:1). 
This covenant is a comprehensive one 
(vss. 14-15), and it is enforced by warn- 
ings and curses—exile the penalty of dis- 
obedience, restoration conditioned on re- 
pentance and obedience (30:1-10). The 
great alternative, obedience and life, or 
disobedience and death (30:15-20), is 
again solemnly stated. 

Third Narrative (Chap. 31). Moses 
is to die. The people are exhorted to be 
strong and courageous. Moses writes the 
law and entrusts it to the priests (vss. 
9, 24). It is to be read every seven years. 
Joshua is to become the leader, which is 
attested by the pillar of cloud (vs. 15; 
cf. Exod. 40:34f.; I Kings 8: 10f.). There 
is warning against disobedience. Moses 
writes a song (vs. 22). 

The Song (32:1-43). Moses cele- 
brates God’s greatness, records his past 
mercies and blessings to Israel and Israel’s 
unfaithfulness, and after terrible threat- 
enings he closes with a promise of mercy 
(vs. 43). 

Fourth Narrative (32:44-52). Moses 
follows the reciting of the song with a 
final solemn warning. He is then com- 
manded to ascend the Mount to die, but 
is promised a “sight of the land.” 

The Blessing (Chap. 33). This bless- 
ing resembles in some respects that of 
Jacob (Gen. 49). Moses has been for a 


generation a “nursing father” to Israel 





(Num. 11:11f.), and this fact makes this 
fatherly blessing doubly appropriate. 
The account of Moses’ death which 
follows is written as history, not as proph- 
ecy. It might have been written by 
Joshua. But the mention of Dan as in 
the far north suggests that it was written 
after the events recorded in Judges 18. 


RELEVANCE OF DEUTERONOMY 


Deuteronomy is of special importance to- 
day for two reasons. We have seen that 
it definitely and repeatedly claims to be 
Mosaic. Accepted as such it gives us a 
very clear and impressive statement of 
the nature of the religion which Israel 
received by revelation at Sinai and cove- 
nanted to keep. This religion is a lofty, 
ethical, spiritual monotheism which is 
unique among all the religions of the 
world. It is so high, its demands are so 
great, that the danger of adopting a 
lower form of worship, of accepting the 
standards of the heathen is very great. 
The people are warned that the adopting 
of such lower standards, the turning aside 
to heathen idolatries is a disloyalty, an 
apostasy which will surely take place but 
will be most severely punished. They 
have a vastly different, a vastly higher 
religion than that of the heathen, and 
they are to be ever mindful of this 
unique distinction. 

Despite its obvious claims to be Mosaic, 
“critical” scholars have been maintaining 
for more than a century that the book of 
Deuteronomy is the product of the time 
of Josiah, that it represents the viewpoint 
of a much later age than that of Moses, 
and that its “discovery” in the temple led 
not to reform but to radical innovations 
in the religious worship of Israel. Space 
will only permit us to point out that here 
the biblical and the critical understand- 
ings of Old Testament religion and his- 
tory are in sharp and irreconcilable con- 
flict. It has been the claim of the critics 
that the religion of Israel was originally 
very similar to, if not identical with, the 
religions of the neighboring peoples, that 
it evolved gradually through animism, 
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polytheism, henotheism, to an ethical 
monotheism which was not attained to 
until shortly before the time of Josiah 
and Jeremiah. The book of Deuteronomy 
regarded as Mosaic is an insuperable ob- 
stacle in the path of such a reconstruction 
of the religious history of Israel. Small 
wonder that the critics have been so in- 
sistent that the book is late and that its 
Mosaic dress is camouflage. The best 
answer to this claim is the book itself. 
A second reason that Deuteronomy is 
now of such importance is that it gives 
the Christian of today a correct and much 
needed philosophy of history. Deuteron- 
omy emphasizes and illustrates the tre- 
mendous importance of the teaching func- 
tion of the Church, the imperative duty 
of passing on the wonderful heritage of 
faith and life of which the Church is 
the custodian, lest the people forget and 
tall away and perish. Moses’ exhortations 
to Israel were soon forgotten. After 
Joshua and the elders who outlived him 
were gathered to their fathers, “there 
arose. another generation after them 
which knew not the Lord, nor yet the 
works which he had done for Israel” 
Judges 2:10); and so evil days came 
upon Israel. Today in our cities and 
throughout our land there is growing up 
a generation that does not know the 
Lord and does not want to obey him. 
We call this phenomenon in the sphere 
of philosophy, existentialism. In essence 
it is the law of the jungle—every man a 
law unto himself, and it is finding star- 
tling, even appalling expression in what 
we know as juvenile delinquency. It is 
the story of the book of Judges in modern 
conditions. Deuteronomy warns us to 
remember and to teach, to serve the Lord 
ourselves and to teach our children. 
Instead of adding a bibliography, it 
will suffice for the purposes of this article 
to refer the reader to the recent book by 
G. T. Manley, The Book of the Law 
(Eerdmans, 1957). Mr. Manley has been 
active in the Inter-Varsity Fellowship for 
a number of years. He was the editor of 
The New Bible Handbook which LV.F. 
published. His special interest in recent 
years has been the defense of the early 
date of Deuteronomy. He wrote the 
article on that book for The New Bible 
Commentary (Eerdmans, 1953). In The 
Book of the Law, Mr. Manley has given 
us a very able, scholarly, and up-to-date 
defense of the traditional view regarding 
this pivotal book in the face of the many 
arguments which are brought against it. 
The book well deserves a wide and care- 
ful reading. Oswatp T. ALuis 
Former Professor of Old Testament 
Princeton and Westminster Seminaries 





BOOKS IN REVIEW 


(Cont'd from p. 36) therefore, will be 
largely ineffective and invalid until the 
assumption of the futurity of Daniel’s 
last week is established upon an impreg- 
nable foundation. There are some, in- 
cluding the reviewer, who believe that 
this goal is not likely to be attained. 

There can be no question concerning 
Dr. Walvoord’s orthodoxy and high view 
of the Bible’s inspiration and authority; 
but this does not mean that equally com- 
petent students of prophecy could come 
to his conclusions or adopt some of his 
methods of interpretation. In fact, some 
proofs advanced by Walvoord approach 
very closely to the impossible in sober 
exegesis. For example, I Thessalonians 
1:9f. and 5:9 are cited as supports for 
the view that the Church will not go 
through the Great Tribulation (pp. 
69f.). The “wrath” of these passages is 
undoubtedly hell—not a brief period of 
seven years! 

The exigencies of the dispensational 
system require a literal approach which 
sometimes pushes our author to positions 
that appear to be untenable. We are told, 
for instance, that neither the Old Testa- 
ment saints nor the saints of the Great 
Tribulation belong to the Christian 
Church (pp. 24, 34, 38f., 143 £.). Be- 
lievers during the Great Tribulation con- 
stitute a kind of tertium quid—neither 
fully Christian nor altogether Jewish or 
pagan! The theory demands the exodus 
of the true Church and the Holy Spirit 
simultaneously at the rapture; therefore, 
it is dificult to understand how any real 
conversions can take place during the 
Great Tribulation. 

In support of his pretribulationism 
Walvoord gives tacit approval to what 
appears to be an erratic exegesis of II 
Thessalonians 2:3, which transmutes the 
apostasia (“the falling away”) into “the 
rapture” itself. Pretribulationism, if it has 
any support at all in the Scriptures, surely 
does not commend itself by this kind of 
interpretation. 

Those who equate Daniel’s seventieth 
week with the Great Tribulation will find 
in Walvoord’s volume a classic defense of 
pretribulationism. Wick BrooMaLi 
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REVIEW OF 


ie mana Religious Thoughe 


DuRING THE NEXT TWELVE MONTHS or 
so the centenary of “Darwinism” will be 
attracting a considerable amount of at- 
tention and there are already indications 
that the celebration of this centenary 
will not disclose a situation of complete 
harmony within the ranks of the scien- 
tists. It is a subject in which the theolog- 
ical world can hardly fail to be deeply 


interested. 


Last May 21st the London Times 
published a mildly satirical letter from 
Dr. H. Graham Cannon, F.R.S., Profes- 
sor of Zoology in the University of Man- 
chester. He referred to the recent ap- 
pearance in the magazine Endeavour of 
“a laudatory article in praise of Charles 
Darwin” in which Sir Gavin de Beer, 
F.R.S., who is Director of the British 
Museum (Natural History), stated that 
“new species have been artificially pro- 
duced in the laboratory,” and requested 
that the author give “chapter and verse 
for this remarkable achievement,” add- 
ing that at the same time “it would be 
useful if he would tell us exactly what he 
means by the word ‘species,’” since “it is 
one of those little points which Darwin 
omitted to define.” As Sir Gavin had 
also written that the French zoologist 
Lamarck had brought the subject of 
evolution into disrepute by the “fanciful 
nature” of his views, Professor Cannon 
invited him to “give us any examples of 
‘what Lamarck really said’ of this nature 
which cannot easily be beaten by Charles 
Darwin in his more exhilarating flights 
of fancy.” 

Sir Gavin de Beer's reply, printed the 
following day, claimed that certain new 
botanical species have been produced un- 
der experimental conditions, but failed to 
comply with Professor Cannon’s request 
for a definition of the term “species.” 
It concluded with the following cate- 
gorical assertion: “Disparaging remarks 
about Darwin are best refuted not by 
any words of mine but by the past 40 
years’ research in laboratory and field, 
which has proved beyond the possibility 
of error that natural selection of random 
variations has been the chief factor in 
evolution.” In this statement two things 
are worthy of remark: (1) that the theory 
of evolution is treated unconditionally as 


a fact which admits of no doubt; and (2) 
40° 


that the evolutionary process and the 
ordered system of nature it has (ex hy- 
pothesi) produced are built upon a foun- 
dation of chance, not design or purpose. 


{ In so speculative a field, however, 
claims like the above that affirm “proof 
beyond the possibility of error” are more 
easily uttered than justified. They cer- 
tainly do not represent the unanimous 
judgment of scientists on the question of 
evolution. Perhaps the most remarkable 
recent expression of discontent with Dar- 
winism from within the scientific camp is 
to be found in the introduction to the lat- 
est edition of no less a volume than Dar- 
win’s The Origin of Species in the Every- 
man’s Library (published by J. M. Dent 
and Sons, London, and E. P. Dutton and 
Co., New York, 1956). This introduction 
is written by Dr. W. R. Thompson, F.R.S., 
who is Director of the Commonwealth 
Institute of Biological Control, Ottawa. 
“I am not satisfied,” he says, “that Darwin 
proved his point or that his influence in 
scientific and public thinking has been 
beneficial.” He explains that he could 
not content himself “with mere variations 
on the hymn to Darwin and Darwinism 
that introduces so many textbooks on 
biology and evolution,” and that he is 
well aware that his views “will be re- 
garded by many biologists as heretical 
and reactionary.” 

Dr. Thompson 


argumentation 


complains that in the 
used by evolutionists 
“personal convictions, simple _possibili- 
ties, are presented as if they were proofs, 
or at least valid arguments in favour of 
the theory.” Darwin, he reminds us, 
“did not show in the Origin that species 
had originated by natural selection; he 
merely showed, on the basis of certain 
facts and assumptions, how this might 
have happened, and as he had convinced 
himself he was able to convince others.” 
But, he points out, “the long-continued 
investigations on heredity and variation 
have undermined the Darwinian position. 
We now know that the variations deter- 
mined by environmental changes—the 
individual differences regarded by Dar- 
win as the material on which natural 
selection acts—are not hereditary.” 

As for mutations, the main straw at 
which contemporary evolutionists clutch, 
they are not adaptive; indeed, “in general, 











they are useless, detrimental, or lethal.” 
Dr. Thompson quotes Emile Guyénot’s 
criticism of the explanation of evolution 
as the result of chance mutations in the 
genetic structure, as follows: “It is impos- 
sible to produce the world of life where 
the dominant note is functional organiza- 
tion, correlated variation and progression, 
from a series of random events.” Argu- 
ments founded upon the supposition that 
certain structures or organs are rudimen- 
tary or vestigial, and upon the so-called 
“biogenetic law” according to which the 
development of the embryo is said to 
recapitulate an animal’s evolutionary an- 
cestry, receive short shrift in this essay. 


« The taxonomic system, whereby organ- 
isms are classified, presents, as Dr. 
Thompson points out, “an orderly ar- 
rangement of clear-cut entities which are 
clear-cut because they are separated by 
gaps.” These gaps are not explicable on 
the evolutionary theory. This is the case 
also with fossils, for investigation has 
revealed “a remarkable absence of the 
many intermediate forms required by the 
theory.” Dr. Thompson charges that “the 
modern Darwinian paleontologists are 
obliged, just like their predecessors and 
like Darwin, to water down the facts 
with subsidiary hypotheses which, how- 
ever plausible, are in the nature of things 
unverifiable.” Even more serious is his 
verdict that “the success of Darwinism 
was accompanied by a decline in scien- 
tific integrity.” The doctrine of evolution 
by natural selection has, further, been 
associated with the decline of belief in 
the supernatural and the decline of Chris- 
tianity, and the biblical account of crea- 
tion has been abandoned for a view 
which, despite the evidence in nature of 
finality and design “and, therefore, of an 
intelligent providence,” ascribes all to 
chance. 

“The general tendency to eliminate, by 
means of unverifiable speculations, the 
limits of the categories Nature presents 
to us, is,” Dr. Thompson declares, “the 
inheritance of biology from The Origin 
of Species. To establish the continuity 
required by theory, historical arguments 
are invoked, even though historical evi- 
dence is lacking. Thus are engendered 
those fragile towers of hypotheses based 
on hypotheses, where fact and fiction 
intermingle in an inextricable confusion.” 
Theseggre strong words. But theologians 
and educationists, no less than scientists, 
must give serious attention to strictures 
of men like Dr. Thompson and to re 
examine the whole matter candidly. 
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